


of our volume With 

“ Going Along” may 

he taken by our acute 

readers, — many of 

them now friends of 

long standing,—as an 

intimation, occultly 

given, that progress 

will be our motto in 

the new year. That 

we shail strive to go 

‘long with waning and to make others 

go along too,—if woe can. Our days of pro- 

fession are over. By what has been done in 

the past must be -estimated what will be at- 

‘tempted in the future. This, however, we can 

@ay, without hesitation, that the deduction we 

have hinted at above may be safély believed in. 

We have no intention to “rest and be thankful:” 

there will be no relaxation on our part in efforts 

#0 maintain the character of the Builder, as a 

| truthful and wide-embracing expositor and 

‘recorder, a useful suggester and warner, a kindly 

critic; but, on the contrary, renewed endea- 

vours, with well-founded hopes of success, to 

render it more and more worthy the favour that 

has been shown it, the high importance of the 

| subjects that specially belong to it, and the 

advancing state of public opinion. This being 

said, with hearty thanks to many colleagues, 

and the hand of fellowship held out to those 

‘willing to aid in our work, we set ourselves again 

‘to write, going along, of the phoenix Milano; 
‘the Mediolanwm of ancient days. 


| When Decimus Magnus Ansonius sang the 
‘glories of Milan in the fourth century, it was 
adorned with noble tempies, amphitheatres, and 
baths. Now, however, the only remains of any 
importance of its ancient architecture to be seen 
‘are the sixteen Corinthian columns, perhaps 
spart of the Baths of Hercules, which stand, 
“mach damaged but still grand and imposing, 
‘amongst modern structures, and close to the 
ebuilt church of ‘San Lorenz0,—rebuilt, that is 

o say, as long ago as the time of Carlo Bor. 
Tomes. A part of the ancient edifice remains 
seen: ainda connected with the 

h and with the memory of the Gothic king 

4Ataulphus, a kineman of Alari¢, whom he suc- 
peeded in the year 411. He took captive Galla 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius, surnamed the 
of the Roman empire, who had died in 

about the year 895, and married her. 

ne ascendancy the Reman Lady obtained over 
Atanlphus was one of the causes that led to the 
olt of his followers, and to his murder in 

ona.in the year 415. Inthe chapel we have 
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», finished with the representation of a 

Bed ta. At the end are sculptured two lambs 
it the foot of a cross; on the front is the sacred 





stantius III,, beilt for herself in Ravenna a 
wonderfally fine mausoleum, and there was 
buried. She appears to have possessed the art 
of subjecting men to her will ina remarkable 
degree. That she always used this rattlesnake 
power to a good end is not so clear. 

The ceiling of the chapel in S. Lorenzo shows 
some very early mosaic works, dark and hard. 
One is in monochrome, and represents Christ 
sitting in the midst of the apostles. 

Of the thirty or more churches in Milan we 
can stop to-say but little. In the one dedicated 
to Santa Maria delle Grazie, which is full of 
fresco paintings by Gaudenzio Ferrari and other 
artists, a picture of that kind was discovered 
only a few months ago, and has been cleaned 
ahd exposed to view. It includes the Virgin 
kneeling with Christ on the ground, and, appa- 
rently, a mother, father, and children in front. 
The head of the man and that of an angel at the 
side are particularly admirable. An altar had 
beén set up against it, and had long hidden it 
from sight. 

Attached to this church is the hall or refee- 
tory of a Dominican convent, containing the 
everywhere known “ Last Supper,” by Leonardo 
da Vinci, already alluded to. It was exposed to 
4ll sorts of ill-treatment, beginning soon after its 
completion,—fiooded, smoked, and painted over 
more than once: but this has not been sufficient 
to destroy its reputation. It is in a better state 
now than it was fifty years ago. Hustace, in his 
“ Classical Tour,” written about that time, says 
that when ihe French had possession of Milan, 
the hall was made a store-room of artillery, and 
the soldiers used the heads in this picture, espe- 
cially that of our Saviour, as a target to fire at. 
He continues, “ Their barbarism in defacing a 
master-piece which, though in decay, was still a 
model of art, succeeded to the full extent even 
of their mischievous wishes, and has erased for 
ever one of the noblest specimens of painting inthe 
world.” Nevertheless there it-stillis. Repainted 
and messed, cut into and sealing off, a great 
part of its original beauty is destroyed. Much, 
however, still remains: sufficient to delight and 
impress. The loveliness of the head of the 
Saviour, the immense skill shown in the compo- 
sition (all the figures divided into groups, 
arranged to bring prominently into view the 
ventral figure), and the’ variety of characteristic 
expression in the heads, must strike every be- 
holder. A doorway had been cut through at the 
wnd of the hall, which took away « part of the 
picture in the centre below the table, including 


the feet of the Saviour. This, however, is now | his 


fled up and cemented. The picture occupied 
the versatile and wonderful Leonardo about two 
gears ; from 1496 (when he was forty-four years 
old), to 1498. Some years have passed sinve we 
saw the copy by Marco Uggioue (or d’Oggione), 
now in the collection of our Royal Academy, but 
this has the reputation of being one of the best of 
the many copies of it that exist. It was painted 
tihout 1520. The remarkable letter written by 
Leonardo. to Ludovico il Moro, Duke of Milan, 
which led to his engagement to the duke, and so 
to the execution of the Last Supper, in Milan, is 
in the Ambrosian library, spoken of in our last. 
After setting forth in it his ability to make 
bowib-proof vessels, tunnel into a town, and so 





forth, he goes on,—“ In times of peace I think I 
can as well as any other make designs of build- 
ings for public or private purposes; I can also 
convey water from one place to another. I will 
also undertake any work in sculpture, in marble, 
in bronze, or in terra cotta; likewise in painting 
I can do what can be done, as well as any man, 
be he who he may.” This wonderful person seems 
to have been able to effect all he offered, but it 
is on his works as a painter that his fame rests 
He established an Academy of Arts in Milan 
and produced some good artists. 

In the Brera, a college once belonging to the 
Jesuits, and now accommodating the Royal 
Academy and the National Gallery, like our 
Trafalgar-square building, we do not remember 
any special work by Leonardo, unless we except 
a head of Christ in chalk, believed to be a study for 
head in the cenacolo, but of his great pupil, Ber- 
nardino Luini, there are many exquisite worka, 
particularly frescoes; and there are fine speei- 
mens, too, of the skill of that Marco d’Oggione 
already mentioned. Many works by Luini have 
been called Leonardo’s. The collection here ig 
exceedingly interesting, and we might point to 
specimens by Paulo Veronese, Titian, Vandyke 
(some exquisite portraits), Andrea Mantegna 
(particularly his picture in compartments, with 
St. Mark writing behind a small marble table), 
Bonifazio, Albani, and many others; bat this 
makes dull reading away from the gallery, so 
we avoid it. Amongst the curiosities is Carlo 
Crivelli’s picture, in three compartments, the 
Virgin and Child in the centre, wherein the keys, 
brooches, and other ornaments project solidly” 
and which is thus dated (1482) in a mixture of 


Roman and Arabic numerals, M°. 4°. X . ll. 


Another is the picture by Gentile Bellini (brother 
of Gian Bellini), “St. Mark preaching at Alex- 
andria.” Gentile was sent to Constantinople in 
1454, by the Council of Ten, at the request of the 
Sultan, and on his return painted this picture, 
showing the men and women in the rich Turkish 
costumes he had seen, with a view of St. Mark’s, 
in Venice, as a background. This is a very re. 
markable work: the centre group, in white 
turbans and veils, is wonderfully well managed. 
Garofolo’s Crucifixion, too, calls for a line to note 
the great beauty of the figure and countenance 
of John, wherein are shown. sorrow, resignation, 
faith in the dead friend, and conscious power. 
The great point of attraction, however, in the 
Brera, is Raffadile’s exquisite picture of the 
marriage of the Virgin Mary and Joseph,—the 
well-known Sposalizio, painted when he was in 
twenty-first year, after the manner of his 
master Perugino. St. Jerome’s legend of the 
marriage supplied the text from which many 
artists painted, notably Perngino himself and 
Fra Angelico. The suitors to the Virgin 
amongst whom was the son of the High Priest 
deposited their wands in the Temple overnight 
In thé morning the rod of Joseph was found 
te have budded forth into flowers, whereupon 
the other suitors broke their wands in rage 
end déspair. In arrangement and incident 
Raffmelie closely followed his predecessors. I. 
nécued a thousand rills to form the river of 
Homer. The tender grace and beauty of the 
picture, which is fresh and perfect as it was on 
the day it was painted, can scarcely be over. 
stated, The High Priest, Joseph, and the suitor 
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breaking his wand, offer features to be dwelt 
upon. 

We have spoken of the industry of genius. 
Consider that of Raffaelle: the number of his 
compositions is as marvellous as their variety 
and goodness. More than 120 pictures by him 
of the Virgin and Child are known, and ninety 
portraits; numerous grand compositions, such 
as the Transfiguration and the Hampton Court 





cartoons; drawings and studies scattered all over 
Europe ; designs for public and private buildings | 
(he even superintended some), and at any rate, 
P . . h | 
one piece of sculpture. And this man died on the 


ranged one above another around the area of 


display. These seats are mostly of turf, though | ¢ 


a certain number of them near the state-entrance 
are of granite. The upper platform, which 
affords a promenade, is edged with Acacia trees. 
Workmen were erecting a theatre at one end 
of the area, at the time we visited it, for some 
exceptional dramatic performance. At other 
times they fill it with water, from the Ortolani 
river, for aquatic exhibitions with musical ac- 
companiments. Talking of music, Italy is the 
land of song. No doubt of it. We are too 
grateful to raise a quibble thereanent. But, that 


day he completed his thirty-seventh year, through | the Italian multitude of to-day have much 
a fever caught, it was thought, in superintending | “‘ music in their souls,” judging from the street 
the excavations by means of which he was dis- | music now to be heard there, is a proposition 
interring some of the art-wonders of ancient | that may be questioned. All the peripatetic 
Rome! ‘music we listened to was simply execrable. 

A number of modern works, chiefly landscapes | Especially do we remember an agony, caused 


and portraits, were being arranged for exhibi- by one wandering band during a dinner at the | ; 


tion ;—some of them very meritorious, especially table d’hote of the Albergo Reale, where, as 








Giuseppe Bottani’s female heads. In one of the | 
rooms were some sculptured groups in alto | 
relievo, by Magni and Strassa, intended for the | 
cathedral, and very creditable. The price paid | 
for these, each being 5 feet in length and 2 fe 
2 inches in height, was 801. apiece, we we 
told,—and they were not dear. 

The Great Hospital has several claims to/| 
attention; the earlier courts commenced in 1456, | 
‘ and somewhat Medizval in character; the great | 
court, admirably designed by Bramante, and | 
which is a noble area with two colonnades, one 
above the other; more modern portions of the 
exterior in terra cotta, and the immense extent 
and capabilities of the institution. Bramante’s 
design was not completed until 1621, when one 
Dr. Carcano, a Milanese, left money for the 
purpose. This same generous citizen left 230,000 
crowns of gold to the cathedral for the con- 
struction of the fagade: we noticed a tablet in 
the aisle behind the choir there recording it. 


} 


From a sanitary point of view we are not able 
to speak with precision of the arrangement of 
the hospital, but we do not hesitate to say it is 
very bad. The wards we looked into were dark 
and close, and their disposition around closed | 
courts implies stagnant air and a high death- 
rate. This is one of the most serious defects | 
that can be committed in hospital planning. | 
The statement was repeated to us more than 
once, as we, seemed incredulous, that 3,000 
patients w being treated in the hospital 
at the time of our inquiry. 

Milan is positively full of hospitals. Evidently 
no persons there need pay for being cured 
unless they wislite, do so. They might wisely 
apply the money thus saved in paying for being 
advised how best to maintain their health. 

Foremost amongst the works of modern time 
in Milan, besides two or three handsome palaces, 
is the white marble Arco della Pace on the 
Simplon-road, commenced more than fifty years 
ago, finished about 1838 (Cagnola architect), 
and re-dedicated to the revived destinies of Italy 
in 1859. Another offspring of the mother arch 
in Rome, posterity will examine the abundant 
and, in some points of view, excellent sculpture 
on it, to discover how the men of the nine- 
teenth century looked, dressed, and worked ; but 
in vain. All are disguised in a costume they 
never wore: every event depicted is foolishly 
falsified. In addition to a bronze Peace, in a 
car with six horses, on the top, a mounted 
figure of Fame at each corner of it, informing 
the world of her arrival, give the uncomfortable 
notion that they are about to gallop off and hurt 
themselves. 

Real chariot-racing and horse-riding take place 
in the Arena hard by,—not a companion of the 
noble Arena of ancient Verona, that cne-while 
raised our enthusiasm—but a modern construc. 
tion, well adapted, nevertheless, for its purpose. 
About twice as long as it is wide, 42,000 persons, 





they say, may be accommodated on the seats 





Wordsworth says of cattle,— 
“There were forty feeding like one.” 


Of the assembled party, a gathering of various 


et nationalities, including, as it happened, the sister 
re of General Turr, and a youthful friend who was 

|with brave Garibaldi when the surgeon first 
, touched the bullet in his wounded ankle, none | 


seemed to suffer from the unmelodious strains 
as did the English. Touching that ballet, by 
the way, to use the words differently, the repre- 
sentative of English surgery came not well out 


of the affair; and in consequence some in 
| Italy make game of Partridge. 


The master of the hotel we have spoken 
of is a picture-buyer, doubtless also a picture 
seller. The sitting-room we occupied looked 
into the entrance-court, in the corner of which 
stands an ornamented square Renaissance 
pillar rescued from some “ demolition ;” while 
the chambers behind opened on to a little bal- 
cony thereto specially belonging, from which 
was seen a paved court with flowering plants in 
pots, caged birds hanging on the walls, and a 
fountain surrounded with flowers in the centre, 
making diamonds in its play with a sunbeam. 

But we must be moving; so now for Como, 
the Larian Lake, and Cadenabbia of most plea- 
sant memory. The declivities on either side are 
covered with villages, villas, and trees, the villas 
surrounded by flowers, the whole backed up with 
mighty mountains, about the tops of which the 
clouds hang fondly. All is still; quite still. No 
living thing is about: not a movement is to be 
seen except the tremble of the air in the hot 
grasp of the sun :— 

4 pice of shather an of Arsene.” 
To drag, however, one of the most beautiful bits 
of the world into the end of a chapter, would 
show scant appreciation: it must be kept for 
the beginning of the next. 








JERUSALEM EXPLORED.* 


Ir there be one spot upon earth of more in- 
terest to all Christendom than any other, it is, 
of course, Jerusalem; any information concern- 
ing it must necessarily interest a large circle of 
readers. Not only the various persons, however, 
who have made the topography of the Holy City 
their especial study by means of books, maps, 
drawings, and photographs, compared with the 
accounts of Josephus, the Pilgrim of Bordeaux, 
and Eusebius, but the travellers who have visited 
and exainined the site, and read the stories told 
by the stones themselves, come to conflicting 
conclusions. Ancient Jerusalem, crumbling and 
sun-baked here and there, subterranean and 
hung with stalactites elsewhere, and everywhere 
overpowered by the presence of modernJerusalem, 
but still a prototype of “Jerusalem the golden, 





* The Bi of Jerusalem by Titus. With the Journal 


of a Recent Visit to the Holy City, and a General Sketch 
of the Topography of Jeresslam,; hens the Earliest Times 
Colleges, Oxted MA Pak ae” ape 
Green, Roberts, & Green, 1963, 





aspects and tints to every observer. No two 
persons appear to form the same estimate of it ; 
nor does it seem to produce the same impression 
upon any two individuals. It will be remem~- 
bered that about two years since we noticed a 
work by Mr. Lewin, entitled “Jerusalem: a 


fervour, and a better acquaintance with archi- 
tecture. 

In Mr. Lewin’s former work, he protested 
against the theory started by Mr. Fergusson, 
that the mosque of Omar in reality covers the 
sepulchre of Jesus; and, in the present volume, 
after a visit to both edifices, he maintains his 
belief that the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
covers the veritable tomb that was at the time 


shook his faith in the belief that he looked upon 
the spot described by Eusebius as having been 
uncovered beneath the temple of Venus in the 
days of Constantine. Mr. Lewin repaired to the 
last-mentioned structure, at six o’clock on the 
morning following his arrival, where he found 
divine service going on, with a good deal of 
parade. He entered the little isolated chapel, 
beneath the rotunda which covers the Holy 
Sepulchre, and, passing what is shown as the 
identical stone rolled away from the mouth of 
the tomb by the angel, stooped beneath the 
narrow-arched doorway of the sepulchre itself, 
and stood by the side of the marble slab which 
is said to cover the tomb. He found the cell 
cased with marble, and highly ornamented with 
chaplets and candles. Not a vestige of the living 
rock was discernible, either within or without ; 
but despite the absence of this testimony, our 
author considered the evidences and traditions 
in favour of his view of its authenticity to be 
uncontrovertible. Concerning Agrippa’s wall, 
Mr. Lewin found evidence that induced him to 
recall his previously opinion, which 
the suggestions of Robinson had caused him to 
form. It was a matter of doubt whether 
Agrippa’s wall at the north-east corner of the 
city should be drawn in the line of the present 
wall or carried beyond it to the summit of a rise 
on the north-west, and then down again to the 
existing wall, a little west of the Damascus 
gate. Robinson pronounced in favour of the 
latter configuration, and our traveller sided 
with him from a home view of the case; 
but on personal i ion he reversed this 
decision, and feels satisfied that the course 
of the t wall is identical with that 
built by Agrippa. The high ground has been 
twice recently explored, first by Mr. Berghem, 
the banker, for a mansion, and then by the 
Russians, for a convent and church, and no 
foundations of any kind were found. Of the 
three towers, Hippicus, Phasselus, and Mariamne, 
with which Herod is believed to have fortified 
the north wall of his palace, Mr. Lewin places 
Phasewlus at the north-west corner, at which is 
the pile now called Hippicus. On his first view 
of the three towers, he thought the lower rows 


those of the others, and built in so compact @ 
manner, that it is not likely that it has ever been 
disturbed, and that it was solid toa great height, 
as described by Josephus. The bases of the 
cums nn 
stones so well joined; consequently it may 

aumuneh tad: Adan aes keine Gaon been 
rebuilt from the old materials on the original 
sites. Mr. Lewin draws many of his archwolo- 





gical conclusions from the bevelling of the 
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ancient masonry. He notes, that in one kind of 
bevel the channel is very shallow, leaving the 
central surface of the stone carefully smoothed, 
if not poli The vast stones at the south- 
west, south-east, and north-east corners of the 
Haram are of this type. In a second kind of 
bevelling the channel is much deeper, the surface 
we a hewn ae smoothed. 
is ki masonry is the newly-recognized 
Phaselus. In a third fashion of senlesniliti 
the bevel is still deeper, and the face of the 
stone left in a rough state. The Mek-himeh, or 
Town-hall, presents an example of this type. He 
concurs in the generally received opinion, that 
- the bevel was introduced into Jerusalem by the 
Syrian artists whom Solomon invited to the city, 
and attributes the masonry of the Haram to 
that monarch. The newly-broached theory that 
the eastern wall of the Haram was merely a con- 
tinuation of Agrippa’s third wall he utterly 
repudiates. The stones of the Wailing-place 
have shallow bevels, and are finely smoothed ; 
they are all of vast size; some much disinte- 
grated, and others quite fresh. To a fragment 
of an ancient archway, exhibiting no bevel, our 
| author assigns a still more remote antiquity, 
placing it among the faint traces of the city 
before the days of David. With regard to other 
controversial points, Mr. Lewin puts in a plea for 
the antiquity of the present Pool of Bethesda, 
places the Macedonian Acra on the spot assigned 
by many to the fortress Antonia, and the temple 
at the south-west corner of the Haram ; accepts 
the position of the Garden of Gethsemane, 
but rejects the identity of the aged olive- 
trees which are preserved as having witnessed 
the Agony; pronounces the mosque El] Aksa to 
be a Roman basilica, with a good deal of Maho- 
medan patchwork ; concurs in the belief that the 
great cistern, recently discovered under the 
Haram, capable of holding 2,000,000 gallons, was 
the great sea which supplied the Temple with 
water; concludes that the large bevelled stones 





at the south-west corner of the Kalah-el-Jalad 
are a portion of the third wall, and that the 
chamber within is a remnant of a corner tower, 
_which he identifies as Psephinus, mentioned by 
Felix Fabri. He believes Bethphage to have 
been a suburb of Bethany, instead of an isolated 
town on the site now occupied by the ruined 





Abu Dis; and to his gaze the church built by 
Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, at | 
Bethlehem, presented the appearance of a/| 
| Roman basilica, and resembled in many re- | 
spects the mosque El] Aksa in the Haram. The 

| well of Job, he pronounces to be, unquestion- 

ably, the Eurogel of the Old Testament, where, 

in the summer-house attached to the king’s gar- 

dens, Adonijah was carousing with Joab when 

Queen Bathsheba and Nathan laid their plot be- 

fore King David. 

The archeological traces of ancient Jerusalem 
are so scanty that the least addition to them is 
valuable: these are occasionally made in the 
progress of building operations. In excavating 
for the foundations of a new Russian consulate 
' on the south side of the court of the Holy Sepul- 
' chre, some remains were brought to light, com- 
of huge bevelled stones, each of which was 
| about 7 feet long and nearly 5 feet wide, of the 
same character as those in the Wailing-place 
and at the corner of the Haram. These are 
thought likely to have formed part of the second 
| wall erected by David or Solomon. 

Mr. Lewin found Mr. Schick, the architect, in 
course of building a new house for Dr. Chaplin, the 
English physician, at a point eastwards of the 
Jaffa gate, within the walls and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Castle of David. In excavating what 
is called the “ Cliff of Sion,” the workmen came 

_ upon a cistern lined with cement. Upon further 
> examination, it was ascertained that this cistern 
had been formed out of a still more ancient 
tower, measuring 8 feet from north to south, and 
9 feet from west to east. It possessed a gateway 

_ 6 feet wide on the west side, with a round arch 


depth to the basement from the street above 
being 30 feet. A second tower, of similar 
dimensions, was found to be situate 64 feet 


| proceeded past the towers, in a southerly direc- 
and was ultimately made use of as a 
| foundation for one of the walls of the new 

. Mr. Lewin deems that this relic of the 


ger 


ancient city was a portion of the old first | passage 


wall of Sion, flanked with towers 64 feet apart, 


stumbling-block our topographer explains away. 
No direct approach to the wall was practicable 
from without, owing to the depth of the valley 
beyond it. The road was therefore adapted to 
this acclivity by bringing it up in a slanting 
direction to the west side of the tower. 

Near the same Mr. Lewin saw a rude 
fragment that he thinks must have been a por- 
tion of a building in the old city before the 
introduction of Syrian artists by David and 
Solomon. 

When the English church was building on 
Movnt Sion, some years since, a conduit was 
discovered. The mouth of it, which is in the 
incumbent’s house, had been hermetically sealed, 
for fear of accident, for one-and-twenty years ; 
but by the courtesy of the Rev. Mr. Barclay it 
was uncovered for Mr. Lewin’s gratification. A 
party of eight made the descent of the shaft by 
means ofa rope ladder. Lighted by candles, they 
traced the course of the conduit eastwards, and 
found it about high and wide enough to admit of 
them passing along in single file, with a roof 
covered with flat stones, having openings in it at 
intervals, as if for buckets. The stalactites 
formed by the drip through the limestone soil 
were soft, and crumbled at the touch. After 
proceeding some 200 or 300 feet, their progress 
was blocked up by a disruption of the soil, when 
they faced about and groped their way west- 
wards for some 160 feet. The sides generally 
had been cemented ; but in one place the cutting 
was ascertained to be through solid rock. A low 
and narrow passage brought them to a sharp 
turn in the conduit, which, a little distance in 
advance, was blocked up by a wall built across 
it. This wax the conduit in which the high- 
priest Ananias hid himself in the last days of 
Jerusalem, before its capture. In a popular 
tumult his palace in the upper city was fired, 
but he escaped to the palace of Herod; this 
was then besieged and taken, when he let him- 
self down into the conduit and hid from his 
enemies ; but on the following day he was dis- 


| covered, dragyed out, and assassinated. And it 
| is also likely to have been the passage into which 


Simon Bar-Givcras fled, on the successful assault 
by Titus, intending to worm his way out, beyond 
the walls, by spade and pickaxe. In this, and 
a few similar opportunities, arising out of the 
period of his visit, when various excavations 
were in progress, our traveller had the advantage 
over former tourists. Mr. Barclay informed 
him of a well recently discovered by work- 
men at the south-east of Sion, which he also 
descended. For a distance of 15 feet this 
was like an ordinary well, just large enough 
to allow a person to descend without difficulty ; 
but lower than that depth there was an expanse, 
and the explorers found themselves swinging in 
a spacious cavern, at the bottom of which was 
water. A plank was thrown across the abyss, 
which proved an enormous cistern, supported by 
massive pillars about 12 feet square, with an 
arched roof and cemented sides. There were 
some cells leading: ont of it, in one of which they 
found a skeleton. They also observed layers of 


| the Jordan, a short time afterwards, was not to 





not altogether rejecting the authenticity of the 
site, he was disposed to look at it sceptically. 
The profuseness with which successive genera- 
tions of monks and dragomen have created sites 
for the different circumstances mentioned in the 
inspired writings, render it imperative for the 
wayfarer to beware of trusting too implicitly in 
their authenticity ; on the other hand, too rigid 
@ rejection is as much to be deprecated ; for 
if we exercise too fastidious a selection, we 
should cut ourselves off from much vivid 
realization of the sacred story. As a case 
in point, we might mention that on the return 
of this party from Bethany to Jerusalem, 
they approached the city by the road by 
which our Lord made his last triumphal ap- 
|proach to the capital, accompanied by multi- 
| tudes shouting, “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” 
|So certain are some minds that this was the 
identical route, that on turning a projecting 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives, and coming in 
view of the city, Mr. Barclay proposed that the 
cavalcade should halt and sing a hymn. Yet 
where should we look for proof of this fact ? 
Among the spurious sites made to meet the 
demand, is a stone in a comparatively modern 
wall, in the course of the Via Dolorosa, which 
is marked by a deep indentation, said to be 
caused by the leaning of Our Lord against it, 
when he sank under the weight of the cross. A 





| little further on a second stone is pointed out as 


| that on which Lazarus sat when the dogs licked 
his sores; a third, with a hollow shaped in it to 
resemble a mouth, is shown as that referred to 
in the passage, “I tell you, that if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cry out.” 

| Mr. Lewin and his fellow- traveller, Mr. 
Alleard, made a second excursion to visit the 
Dead Sea, the Jordan, and Jericho. As the 
Dead Sea lies 4,000 feet below the level of 
Jerusalem, we may be sure the ride was a jolt- 
ing and tedious one, and can almost excuse the 
saddle-tired author for seeing little more in the 
Dead Sea than a deliciously buoyant bath, nor 
feeling any emotion more ecstatic than a strong 
desire that he could have such another in 
London daily. The water was tepid, and the 
beach unpleasantly heated: a second bath, in 


be compared to this for enjoyment. Roman and 
Jewish Jericho are about two miles apart. The 
former, now represented by the village of Riha, 
consists but of a group of low stone huts, covered 
with flat roofs, made of reeds and boughs, the 
whole being encompassed with a fence formed of 
the nubk or dome, as a protection against 
the Bedouins: of Jewish Jericho only a few 
mounds and ruins remain. Upon the western 
banks of a stream close by, two men were wading 
about in a pool known as the fountain of Elisha, 
carefully turning over every stone. They were 
| fishing for crabs! In like discordance with our 
| associations, women were found washing clothes 
| when Mr. Lewin visited the pool of the Virgin, 
and a man washing his feet in the pool of 
| Siloam. 
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Roman iiles ; but some huge bevelled stones that! The return from Jericho to Jerusalem is as 
had first attracted the attention of the workmen | steep as the journey down is on the decline, and 
as indicating the foundations of some ancient | brings to mind such passages in the Evangelists 






palace, had been built up. 
On the first day in October a party of visitors, 


Bethany. They crossed the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
and climbed Scopus, when the map of Palestine 
appeared to be unrolled before them. Mr. Lewin 
does not attempt to bring before us the grand, 
awe-striking scenery painted by Seddon, Hunt, 
and Carl Werner. (On the north, he says, lay the 
bald summits of the mountains of Samaria, and 
on the east were the mountains of Moab, and 
below them the valley of the Jordan, with the 
course of the river distinctly traceable from the 
fringe of verdure that garnished its banks: the 
details, the tints, he leaves to our imagination. 
Arrived at the mosque of the Ascension, they 
mounted the minaret and gazed at Jerusalem 
from the east, with the conviction, only, that it 
was a very inferior view to that from the crown 
of Scopus. Proceeding to the tomb of Lazarus, 
they entered the building over it, which is rudely 
constructed of stones, without any marks of 
antiquity, either architecturally or geologically 
r) ing ; no traces of the living rock being dis- 
cernible. A flight of thirty steps gave entrance 
into a small cave or grotto, whence a low, narrow 
turned into the tomb. In one place on 
the left hand the author detected a bit of the 
natural rock; all the rest was artificial stone- 
work; and the genera! character and aspect of 
the place were so at variance with the impres- 





sions he had formed from the narrative, that, if 


under the guidance of Mr. Barclay, set out for | 


| as relate to the going up to the Holy City; but 
| there is a less precipitous route than that by the 
convent of Mar Saba, which was chosen on this 
occasion. At the entrance into the mountain- 
passes lie some extensive ruins, which Mr. Lewin 
would have concluded to have been the remains 
of the amphitheatre built by Herod, if Josephus 
had not explicitly described the site of this 
building as being on the plain. Between Riha 
and the mountains can be seen a large dry 
reservoir, near a ent of an aqueduct ; it is 
here that the author suggests the Amphitheatre 
should be looked for. The remains of a caravan- 
sary, about half-way between Jericho and Jeru- 
salem, the only trace of habitation to be seen 
between the entrance of the mountains and 
Bethany, in a neighbourhood haunted by 
Bedouins, give life, colour, and reality to the 
incidents of the parable of the man who fell 
among thieves, who stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him and departed, leaving him 
half dead, and of the certain Samaritan who had 
compassion on him, and set him on-his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn ; but to assume 
that it was the identical building referred to, 
would be as culpable manufacture of a fictitious 
site as those of the monks and dragomen. 

Those will most enjoy Mr. Lewin’s book who 
have gone over the ground themselves, for he 
writes rather to clear up doubts and lay down 
the law on controverted points, than to create 
new pictures in the reader’s mind; those will 
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next best enjoy it who read it as a commentary 
upon more pictorial works of the Holy Land, or 
as an exposition of such a series of pictures as 
those of Mr. Werner. His arguments as a topo- 
grapher are very forcibly given. 





NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
HENRY FUSELI. 


In the nearly-completed first century of the 
“ Royal Academy of Arts” in England, the 
Academy has had gicur several “ keepers,” — 
keepers of its treasures out of the Three per 
Cents. Very different-minded men have these 
eight keepers been. Read their names, and 
reflect on what they have done in Art and to- 
wards Art! Here they are :—Moser, Carlini, 
Wilton, Fuseli, Thomson, Hilton, Jones, and 
Charles Landseer,—six painters and two sculp- 
tors,—not a very remarkable enumeration of 
names, and chiefly noteworthy for its including 
Fuseli, a person among “ the forty” whose repu- 
tation rests more upon what he said and might 
have done in eighty-four years of existence, than 
on what he did. 

It has been said sarcastically enough of Fuseli 
that he was a scholar only among Royal Acade- 
micians ; for West, Nollekens, and Northcote 
wrote ungrammatically, and spelt hideously. 
I have seen a letter of President Benjamin 
West’s to Francis Chantrey, in which he calls 
our Phidias of bust sculptors a great “ sculp- 
ture.” Fuseli, though a foreigner by birth, was 
a master at times in writing the English lan- 
guage. His lectures, it is true, are often grandi- 
loquently obscure beyond the happiest com- 
mentator’s apprehension; but his few Homeric 
contributions to Cowper’s “ Homer” are im- 
mensely fine. 

Of this now nearly forgotten man I have 
something new to tell. The keeper of the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London is a resident official. 
He is supposed to be always heard of. Candi- 
dates for studentships in the Academy make their 
applications to the keeper of the Academy. 
Fuseli, in his twenty-one years of office, had 
many applicants to see, to reject, and to admit ; 
to flatter, and at times to insult. The painter 
who yoted for a woman (Mary Moser) as presi- 
dent, in opposition to West, on the plea that one 
old woman was as good as another, found his 
greatest academic difficulties with women. A 
kind of Mary Moser, who came to the Academy 
to draw and learn, has put on paper her recol- 
lections of Fuseli; and from her narrative 
(hitherto unpublished), the new materials of my 
present communication are principally drawn. 

The lady correspondent of Allan Cunningham 
was no common observer. What she has to say 
is worth telling, and is told with the ease of a 
ready writer :— 


Miss Patrickson to Allan Cunningham. 


Dumfries, Sept. 14, 1830. 

I have just laid down the second volume of 
your “ Lives of British Painters,” after perusing 
that of Henry Fuseli, the only one I have yet 
read. All who knew and admired that extraor- 
dinary man must feel gratified and grateful on 
finding his great talents so ably, eloquently, and 
justly described ; but you have not done justice 
to a thousandth part of the kindness and good- 
ness of his nature; nor could any one who had 
not enjoyed great facilities of intercourse. The 
first eager perusal has not left with me the 
impression that you were intimately acquainted 
with him. I write from the experience of years, 
and I shall not do you so much injustice as to 
apologize for addressing you. The biographer 
who could so appreciate and vindicate the genius 
of the artist, will not peruse without interest an 
honest tribute to the amiability of the man, 
though the style in which it is recorded shonld 
be tedious, diffuse, and feeble. 

The “ Lives of the British Painters” will no 
doubt afford (by demands for future editions) 
opportunities for corrections, additions, and the 
statement of fresh facts, such as the publication 
of the biography of eminent individuals must 
always elicit. I shall not attempt to draw up a 
character of Mr. Fuseli; I am not capable of 
doing so; but I shall give a plain statement of 
what I know to be true, such as all who know 
me have repeatedly heard me state in conversa- 
tion; trusting it may induce you, in your own 
language, and as briefly as you choose, when you 
have occasion to revise the life of one to whom 
you have already done so much honour, to add 
that which is so justly his due. 


never dormant, are now by the perusal of your 
work, raised into such importunate activity, that 
they crowd upon me almost to embarrassment. 
I shall give them pretty much as they rise, 
though in so doing I must bring myself forward 
in a way you will no doubt find tiresome ; but it 
is necessary (at least I think so), for I cannot 
expect you to act upon my assertion unsupported 
by facts. ‘ 
Many of my acquaintances and associates 
among artists and students wished to persuade 
me that my great admiration of Fuseli was not 
genuine; but arose from the gratitude and 
regard excited by his kindness to me ; alleging 
that colour was what I was most successful in, 
and that in the few original attempts I made, I 
never copied him. I never thought of copying 
him! They might as well have said, be- 
cause in my idle moments I strung rhymes to- 
gether and cajled them songs, that I thought a 
ballad a finer production than an epic poem. 
Fuseli himself taught me better. “ Never copy 
the manner of any one. If you have opportunity, 
copy the best works you meet with ; if you have 
not, study them well. Do not confine yourself 
to one style or one master. Take nature for 
your model, and your style will come of itself.” 
If mind could be copied, I would have chosen 
his. My acquaintance with Mr. Fuseli was the 
result of my admiration of his works, and I 
never even saw him for many years after that 
admiration had been excited; for I was only 
twelve or thirteen years of age when Moses 
Haughton, the miniature painter, took me to see, 
for the fitst time in my life, the exhibition at 
Somerset House ; and there I saw the first of his 
paintings I ever beheld (I knew every print- and 
book-seller’s window between Bond-street and 
Cornhill ; and had spent much time looking at a 
print of “The Nightmare,” as the frontispiece 
to a small book): that painting was the 
“Ugolino,” and never has that magnificent 
picture faded in its effects upon my mind. I 
remember where it hung, and the general ap- 
pearance of the rooms, but not another picture 
which they contained. I was glad that it was 
painted by Mr. Fuseli, and contemplated my old 
friend “The Nightmare” with additional plea- 
sure. Mr. Haughton was kind enough to ask 
me to go to Queen Anne-street, where he was 
staying, in the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Fuseli, 
to see some more of his pictures. I went early 
one morning, and staid many hours, passing 
nearly the whole of the time contemplating the 
“Lazar House.” I saw the Shakespeare Gal- 
lery, where, again, Fuseli fixed my attention ; 
and I remember when I at last saw himself, I 
thought that his head was not unlike that of his 
own Prospero. I by some means scraped up a 
sort of acquaintance with Mr. Harrison, a partner 
or manager of Alderman Boydell’s, and he 
invited me to go to the shop whenever I liked. 
I used to go, and was always accommodated with 
a stool, a portion of counter, and as many port- 
folios as I chose; and I hunted out everything 
of Fuseli’s that it was possible to get at. For 
about a year and a half before I became 
acquainted with the great artist, whose works I 
already so much admired, I had taken lessons in 
drawing, first at the academy of John Young, 
the engraver, afterwards at the British 
Institution ; and after of Mr. Hayter, father to the 
historical painter. At the first place, my taste 
was treated with ridicule; at the second, I heard 
many accounts of Fuseli as keeper, which, added 
to the manner in which I had long before heard 
Mr. Haughton speak of im, induced me to 
believe that the man was not inferior to the 
artist. 
I was nineteen or twenty years of age when I 
had first the honour of being introduced to 
Fuseli, and with no farther preparation than 
being invited the day before by his wife, whom 
I met at the house of an uncle of mine. I took 
with me, by her desire, a portrait in Swiss 
crayons (a copy). Fuseli liked it very well, and 
told me he would always be glad to look at what 
I had done, and give me his opinion. I copied a 
portrait of Sir Joshua’s—my first essay in oils ; 
and which was as hard a performance as could 
well be imagined. I expressed my regret to Mr. 
Fuseli. “ Never mind,” said he, good-naturedly, 
“Ido not object to a little hardness at first : 
you will soon correct what will so much offend 
your eye. It might not be so to find a 
remedy for original feebleness.” He lent me a 
portrait of himself, painted when he was thirty 
years old, at Rome, by Northcote. I did my 
best, but I was pretty sure, though he was kind 





T have notime to arrange the materials with | best. He recommended me to make a second 
which my memory is so amply stored ; and which, copy ; and it was so like the first that he ex- 


and polite, that he thought very little of my 


2. es an 
alied “Geen then, give me the 
and if you cannot 


ressed himself disappointed, but with no rude- 
Shine or ill-nature. I offered to make a third. 
“No! I was quite inexperienced; perhaps there 
was something in Northcote which baffled me ; 
he would find me something in a different style.’ 
He did so, and lent me Opie’s portrait of Mrs. 
Fuseli. I copied it with great ease to myself, 
and quite to his satisfaction ; and it was evident 
that he had as much pleasure in giving praise as 
I had in receiving it. I went home , for 
he had shown me several faults ; therefore I knew 
he thought I should improve; and I had ven. 
tured to ask for one of his own pictures, and 
obtained it. 

It was shortly after this that in showing Mr. 
Fuseli a chalk-drawing, made under the direction 
of Mr. Hayter, that he discovered what I thought 
he had never been ignorant of, namely, that I 
still took lessons of that gentleman. He was 
very indignant ; said that he could not share a 
pupil with Mr. Hayter, and that I must make 
my election ; that if I chose to consider myself 
his pupil, he was willing to consider himself my 
master; that he would give me the best advice 
and instructions in his power, and lend me any- 
thing in his possession; but that he must have 
me to himself. Who could have granted a greater 
favour? Who could have done so with more 
kindness and delicacy? And can it be supposed 
possible that I can express how deeply and grate- 
fully I felt it! Until I left London, in an almost 
hopeless state of health, a period I think I may 
safely say of seven or eight years, I enjoyed all 
these advantages. He lent me pictures, books, 
and casts ; allowed me to show him everything 
I did, and, if original, in different stages; ad- 
mitted me at all times to his study—(the porters, 
not only Sam, par excellence, but fat Sam, and 
Charles, never thinking any more ceremony 
necessary than “ Mr. Fuseli’s in his own room, 
Miss ’’) ;—permitted me to draw in the Academy 
on Mondays and during vacations; and invited 
me to choose objects in the council-chamber, and 
draw by him while he was painting his great 
picture of “ Hercules assailing Pluto,’ which I 
did for several weeks. 

I was not naturally shy, but I never overcame 
my awe of Fuseli; and, to the last visit I paid 
him, never knocked at his study-door without a 
palpitation of heart almost painful: yet such 
was the charm of his conversation and the kind- 
ness of his manner, that my visits generally 
extended to several hours: and in the lonely 
little room where I pursued my studies in perfect 
solitude, where I lived over again in retrospec- 
tion all he had said and how he had looked, I was 
astonished and ashamed when I recollected the 
freedom with which I had expressed my senti- 
ments and opinions, and still more at the ques- 
tions I had asked. Many were the resolutions 
I made never to do so again; but they were all 
forgotten. 

“ Have you been to see de ‘ Miraculous. Entomb- 

ment?’” No,sir.” ‘ Why not? All de world 

is going.” ‘1 don’t like the name, sir.” “You 

don’t like de name! What, de devil! is it not 
fine enough for you?” “It’s so ridiculously 

fine, sir, that I thought nobody who knew a good 

picture would have bestowed it on one.” 

“ Well, it’s a d——d bad name, to be sure, but 

it’s a very fine picture; you must go to see it.” 

I readily promised. He then asked me if I knew 

anything of Spada. Idid not. He told me he 

was a man of strong but coarse mind, perfectly 

capable of painting all he saw; that he was, or 

had been called, I forget which, an imitator of 
Michelangelo; but that he had no grandeur. 

He then left his picture, took a bit of chalk, and 

upon a blank canvas sketched me the 

ment of the picture, showed the effect which 

had produced its wonderful name, charged me 

not to let any want of agreeableness destroy 

my interest, and enjoined me to study it care- 

fully. Those who know how tenacious Fuseli 

was of his time, how much he hated interrup- 

tion, and anybody in the room with him when 

he was painting (he never could comprehend 
West painting with his porter in the room, and 
letting him set his palette, and often men- 
tioned it), can estimate the kindness which led 
him often to leave his own work and employ 
himself upon mine. 

I, one day, in the Council Chamber, threw 
down my port-crayon, and quitted my seat, with 
more yehemence than I was in the habit of 
using. He came to ask what was the matter. 
I said that I could not draw my figure, and it 
was no use trying: he said, “ Oh, it was great use 
seeing I was quite discouraged, 
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de lady [the little 
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and her right hand holding her left foot] let 
me try if Ican.” He went over some of the lines 
and corrected others, while I stood behind. “A 
d——4d little difficult devil of a figure, after all. 
You are not so unreasonable as I thought you.” 
There is no giving Fuseli without swearing. Why 
is it that swearing in him never gave offence? At 
least, I never heard that it did. In my own 
opinion, it was accompanied by no profanity of 
mind. His feelings vented themselves in the 
most energetic language he could meet with 
(it should never be forgotten that he was 
a foreigner: the English never scruple at 
foreign oaths; they use them as expletives 
merely, for they alarm not the conscience by 
suggesting profane ideas. Diable and Diavolo 
are pronounced without hesitation by youthful 
and female wa which refuse to utter the word 
devil, and half convert it into a joke, by substi- 
tuting “the old Gentleman.” Imprecations 
share the same indulgence), as they did in those 
attitudes and strainings of the muscles which 
were so generally called extravagant. Fuseli 
drew no stronger than he felt ; his feelings and 
his mind are alike upon his canvas. If ever a 
“body thought,” that of Fuseli did; every 
muscle and tendon in the movement of a finger, 
the extension of an arm, the throwing back the 
head, the elevating the eyebrows, was instinct 
with mind and feeling. 

The students, who (as you observe), were fond 

of relating anecdotes of him, naturally chose for 
the amusement of others those which had | 
amused themselves; but, notwithstanding his 
vehemence, many spoke of his good-nature, 
which with very young people generally means 
| kindness. I remember an anecdote of him, told 
| me, perhaps, because I knew the young man 
; concerned. Keir, a young Scotchman, of gentle- 
manly manners, mild and modest, with quick 
} and sensitive feelings, was unfortunately deaf 
and dumb. He entered the Academy a few 
evenings after his admission, when, not finding 
a seat, and unable to ask assistance, he stood in 
a state of painful embarrassment, which some 
enjoyed, and no one tried to relieve. Fuseli 
entered and addressed the embarrassed stranger, | 
but poor Keir could only blush and bow. Some 
one told Fuseli of his infirmity, and that he 
was looking for a stool. ‘“ Looking for a stool! 
and why does no one give him a stool?” There 
was not an unoccupied one in the Academy. 
Fauseli signed to Keir to wait, hastened to his 
own room—no trifling distance,—and brought one, 
_ which he presented to the youth, with many 
bows and apologies for having had it in his own 
room ; assisting him at the same time to arrange 
' his work. The students were delighted with 
Mr. Fuseli, and as ready to applaud him, as the 
Athenian youths were the Spartans, when they 
showed that respect to age in which they had 
just proved themselves deficient. 

Two things I remarked in Mr. Fuseli, that he 
never omitted an opportunity of imparting in- 
formation or instruction; and that if he had 
hastily wounded the feelings, he was solicitous 
to heal them. For myself, I am sure such occa- 
sions did not occur six times during my ac- 
quaintance with him; and when they did, I 
would have suppressed any manifestation of 
being hurt if I could, but I never in my life 
could control any feature but the eye; that, I 
could cast down, but a changing cheek and a 
quivering lip always betrayed me; and if my 
face was turned away, my voice was a greater 
traitor still. I once met with a reception simi- 
| lar to one you have related, but the result was 
different. “Come in,” in a sharper key than 
usual, had answered my knock at the door, and I 
involuntarily said as I entered,—* I hope I don’t 
interrupt you, sir ?”’ 

* You hope you don’t interrupt me! Yes, you 
do interrupt me. Everybody interrupts me.” 
“But, sir, I'll not come in.” “Oh, yes, come 
in, come in: I am very glad to see you notwith- 
standing; but never say dose foolish things. 
You don’t say them often, but never say them at 
all! How can you, or any one, come in without 
interrupting me ? And when you say, ‘I hope I 
don’t interrupt you ?’ I must either say that you 
don’t, which would be a lie; or I must say that 
you do, which is pleasant to neither. Never 
run the risk of putting people’s politeness at 
variance with their sincerity,—of laying them 
under the necessity of being rude or insincere.” 
“Well, sir, “ I'll endeavour not to say anything 
of the kind again.” “ That's right ; now tell me 
your news. Sit down on this chair; I will take 
away my snuff-box : will you have a pinch? No, 
you don’t like snuff; well, I will. You will like 
snuff in time: it is a great help to composition.” 


Johnson was never so entertaining and instruc- 
tive as when he felt that his temper had be- 
trayed him into too harsh a reproof of ignorance 
or folly. I have spent much time at Streatham 
Park, when it was rented of the worthy Thrale’s 
flippant widow, by a family with which I was 
most intimately acquainted. Al! the furniture 
was there as it had been when Johnson was the 
presiding genius, surrounded by all the living 
talent, whose portraits by Reynolds (himself 
among the number) then graced the ample 
library. All the place was hallowed by domestic 
associations and anecdotes respecting that won- 
derful man. I reverence Johnson, but I can- 
not persuade myself that he could make repara- 
tion with that grace, playfulness, and feeling, 
which in Henry Fuseli brought a smile to play 
round the mouth, while the tear was still a 
tenant of the eye. I was about to apologize one 
day for having been in his study, Mr. Haughton 
having taken us there, with a lady, when he 
came to the door, and, seeing a stranger, made 
a hasty retreat. “Oh,” said he, “I suppose I 
made a face at you: you must never mind me; 
I make faces sometimes, but I am always very 
glad to see you.” One of the stories of him 
which I like best was told me, | think, in the 
British Gallery by Mr. James Ward : whoever it 
was professed to have it from Mr. Northcote him- 
self. When he and Fuseli were at Rome to- 
gether, it was the custom in the theatre for the 
female characters to be played by boys; and 
there was one night one of such exquisite 
beauty, and that, too, with respect to delicacy, 
that the audience forgot the interest of the piece 
in their admiration. Northcote gave vent to 
his in words ; and when he had exhausted his vo- 
cabulary and his ideas, turned to Fuseli, who 
said, “‘ He makes all de women in de house look 
like men.” Fuseli was very conscientious, and 
always careful not to mislead me. “ My wife,” 
said he (for when I wanted to ask anything very 
unreasonable, I always applied to Mrs. Fuseli), 
“tells me you want to draw in de antique 
academy.” I said“ Yes.” “ Very well; you are 
very welcome; but you will find it very cold, 
for I have no right to ask the porter to light a 
fire in the absence of the students.” I waved 
all that, and he told me when it would be vacant. 
I said I would go on the day following. “ Very 
well; but perhaps you would not like to come 
on that day—it is St. Stephen’s day ?” I did not 
observe those days. “ Well, I don’t observe them 
myself, but don’t let me be any guide to you; 
never| do as you see me do if you have any doubts. 
Never do anything to offend your conscience !” 
I went, and drew some days ina hard frost, with 
a bit of velvet sewed round my portcrayon, which 
I could not otherwise have retained in my fingers. 
He paid me two or three visits every day to in- 
spect my progress, and invite me tc warm myself 
at his fire. Sam soon made the latter unneces- 
sary : he seemed to feel great pride in my devotion 
to the fine arts; regularly made me a good fire ; 
and inspected my studies himself. He liked to 
come when he knew Mr. Fuseli was away, and 
give me his opinion, and I was quite as ready to 
hear it; for Sam rarely said,—* Now, Miss, if 
you'll just imagine a straight line dropped from 
such a place, I think you'll find that foot too 
forward, or too backward,”’—that I did not find 
he was right. One day in the council-room he 
had been giving me his advice, when, as he went 
out, he cast his eye upon the Hercules: “ Mr. 
Fuseli haven’t altered that leg yet, I see, as I told 
him yesterday was wrong!” 

I liked Sam excessively ; he was so identified 
by himself, and every one else with the Academy, 
and there was so much composure in his self- 
complacency, that I admired him greatly. He 
liked my admiration of Fuseli, and was fond of 
increasing it. A favourite anecdote was his 
taking the portcrayon out of a student’s hand, 
and drawing that of the Hercules in four strokes. 
In one instance only, Sam failed to influence me 
by his eloquence. He was goodnaturedly anxious 
that I should become a regular student in the 
antique, and I dare say if he had been satisfied 
with my progress, would have thought me worthy 
of being admitted to the life. “Lord, Miss, 
you'll never improve, drawing this way by your- 
self. You have no idea what a difference you 
would find if you were here with the young 
gentlemen ; and if you asked Mr. Fuseli, he would 
give yon leave directly ; I am sure he would.” 

Mr. Fuseli’s good breeding in one particular 
made a strong impression upen me; he never 
made qualifications or admissions on the score of 
my being a female. The contempt so commonly 
expressed by “very well for « lady,” would at 


“ You are like all the other boys in the Academy ; 
you want to make a large figure upon a little bit 
of paper ;” or some other of the common errors 
of inexperience, was frequently the style in which 
he addressed me. He expected the ordinary 
results from the ordinary advantages. When I 
showed him some anatomical drawings I had 
made, he said they were neatly executed, but 
from bad examples. I had hoped to obtain the 
large plates of Albinus, but had been disappointed. 
Well, he could not lend me them, for he had not 
got them, but he could lend me a very clever 
book if I would take care of it. This I promised: 
he went and brought it. “The plates,” he said, 
“twenty-seven, are small, but very good; the 
letterpress, which you can’t read, is by John 
Lav-ater” (he always pronounced Lavater with 
the accent on the first syllable), “son to the 
physiognomist. It is dedicated to me, and the 
only copy, I believe, in England. If you lose it 
or injure it, never come near me again, for I will 
hang you with my own hands.” 

I was drawing one day in the Academy when 
the weather was very dull, and it was difficult 
to find any light or shade. He was passing 
through, and, clapping his finger on the “ Fight- 
ing Gladiator,” from which I was drawing, cried 
out, “ What is dis?” I looked up suddenly, with 
my head full of my difficulties, and said, “A 
light, sir.” “A light! Any child could tell me 
that. It is the Trochanter Major. Do you make 
no use of what you learn?” 

Another time he told me that hair had a shape 
if I would look for it; and he would advise me 
to do so immediately. When I showed him my 
first portrait, which was that of a middle-aged 
gentleman with a round face and small features, 
very fair and much colour, he laughed heartily. 
“ Oh, what an unfortunate girl you are! I am 
very sorry for you. You have had a man to 
paint with neither light nor shade in his face. 
Why, he’s all pink and blue, and red and yellow, 
like a squeezed peach!” I never could resist a 
joke, however much against myself, and laughed 
as heartily as he did. As a pupil, no severity of 
remark ever offended me: I wished te know my 
faults. It was a capital criticism, well worth 
painting a bad picture for. He was no niggard 
of praise, where praise was merited. I usually 
sent my copies the day before I called, that he 
might compare them with the originals at his 
leisure ; and the first salutation generally let me 
fully into his opinion. When I had copied the 
“ Othello and Desdemona,” “ I congratulate you! 
I give you joy! I congratulate you sincerely! 
You have pleased and surprised me. You have 
made an excellent copy. I knew you could 
paint Othello, but I did not think you could 
paint Desdemona: she is very difficult. You 
ought to be very happy.” 

Some time before I had chosen for myself a 
design from Cowper. Fuseli rather recommended 
another, which, by way of compromise, I said I 
would take the next time. He smiled, and let 
me take my own way. I never had such trouble 
in my life; but, persuaded it was only my own 
stupidity, I worked on, trying every expedient 
I could think of, and at last made something 
like it. “ Well, I like your copy very well. Did 
you find it very easy ?” “ No, indeed, sir ; I could 
hardly do it at all.” “I did not expect you 
would do it at all. Howdid you get the man?” 
“Oh, I know I did not get him rightly. I got 
him as well as I could.” “ But how did you get 
him? What means did you use?” “ Why, sir, 
I painted him several times ; but he never was 
the right tint, and never looked like yours ; so at 
last I was obliged to take one coat of thin colour 
after another, for I could not get it any other 
way.” “And a very good way, too. I got it 
myself by one coat of thin colour over another ; 
but it is a way you must not trust too much 
to.” 

Fuseli never sought to dazzle me by a dis- 
play of his own knowledge, and carefully avoided 
confusing or embarrassing me by too many 
instructions or too much information at once. 
The bowrgecis gentilhomme was not more over- 
whelmed by finding that he had been speaking 
prose for forty years than I was some time 
afterwards to find that I had actually perpetrated 
glazing without knowing it. He would say to me, 
“Do you remember when you painted such a 
picture ?” perhaps three or four months before. 
“Yes, sir.” “Well, what did I say to you 
respecting it ?? I would tell him. “And you 
are sure I told you nothing else?’ “ Yes, sir.” 
“ You are right ; but I could have told you some- 
thing else, but you would not, as well as you 
can now, have understood me. You have mas- 
tered what I told you then: you must pay equal 





any rate have been too coarse for him; but the 





Mrs, Piozzi has left us the pleasing record, that 





idea never seemed in any shape to enter his head. 


attention to what I tell you now.” He would 
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then, as clearly as if the picture had been before 
him, point out the defects of my inexperience, 
and instruct me how to avoid them in future. 
It was relating this and other instances of Mr. 
Fuseli’s mode of instructing me that made the 
late George Dawe exclaim,—‘ Miss Patrickson, 
if you live to be a hundred years old, and paint 
every day of your life, you won’t know at its 
close the extent of your obligations to Mr. 
Fuseli.” 

I have heard Dawe accused of meanness and 
avarice: it might be true; I knew but little of 
him. He gave me one day, in the British Insti- 
tution, a piece of information respecting colour- 
ing which has been useful to me ever since ; and 
he was fond of conversing upon art and artists. 
“J don’t like your friend Dawe’s eye!” (said 
Fuseli to me, one day); “he has a cunning 
eye,—a d—d cunning eye!” “Dawe is not par- 
ticularly my friend, sir.” “Well, I don’t care 
whether he is your friend or not; I don’t like 
his eye ; I would not trust that eye. Whether 
he is your friend or not, you were very anxious 
that he should be made an Associate.” “1 meet 
Mr. Dawe sometimes, sir, and he is always very 
good-natured to me ; and I liked his picture, and 
so did you; and you told me that, being, in Mr. 
West’s absence, in the chair, you did not vote ; 
but, had it come to a casting vote, you would 
have given itto him.” “ Well, and you told him 
so; and he came to callupon me. I suppose he 
wants to be an Academician.” 

Sam came into the room one day with a roll 
of drawings, and the compliments of one of the 
Academicians, I forget which, requesting Mr. 


| architects. In London however, the services of 
architects at all, would appear to be dispensed 
with, or sought for, much as according to whe- 
ther the building is to be stucco-fronted or built 
of stone. There is a good illustration of the unfor- 
tunate results of use of imitative stucco, in some 
of the details of the front of the building lately 
finished in Pall-mall for the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. There, the —— forms da 
: their arrangement in the upper stories 
arate is particularly clever; and the whole 
treatment of the difficult case of a very narrow- 
fronted structure, without being ruined in the 
effect by the appearance of the party-walls at 
the top, is a lesson. But in the ground story, 
the eye is shocked by the vulgar masks, or con- 
sole-heads, of the side doorways, which are two 
of the worst things that could be found in any 
plasterer’s shop. The curved pediment of the 
central doorway also, is less satisfactory than it 
might have been made. 
The use of stone, to which we are attaching 
importance beyond what might be at first sup- 
posed in considering the material, is in our mind 
one cause of a generally satisfactory architec- 
tural character that we find, is becoming declared 
in one of the most important places in the colonies, 
Montreal. We have heretofore, given one or 
more views of buildings in that city; and our 
attention is again drawn to it, by a copy of the 
Montreal Herald of September 15th, which pub- 
lishes as “ Illustrated Edition,” two large sheets, 
with ample and minute particulars, of all the 
building-work in progress at the time, in the city, 
arranged under the names of the several streets. 











Fuseli to look at them, and, if they met his 
approbation, to permit the young man to draw 
in the Academy. Fuseli did so; gave his per- | 
mission, and requested he would give his com- | 
pliments to the gentleman he came from, and | 
say he was much obliged to him for sending him 
so clever a young man. I have known instances | 
where Mr. Faseli refused permission, and coun- | 
selled longer study at home; but never knew or | 
heard of one in which he wounded the feelings of | 
the applicant. 

Fuseli himself gave me the particulars of his | 
re-election to the Professorship of Painting. I) 
had been reading his Lectures (the three first | 
published), and was combating, or endeavouring | 
to combat, his own censures upon his own works, | 
which he denounced as too florid, and intended | 
to correct. “I dare say you like the style,” he} 
said, “ you are young and enthusiastic ; but as 
you grow older, your taste and judgment Marg 
improve, and you will learn that the simple is 
preferable to the florid.” I asked him how Mr. | 
Opie came to be elected Professor of Painting. | 
He explained that a law of the Academy forbade | 
one individual holding two appointments. “ But | 
you hold two now, sir!” “ And you want to know | 
how that has happened. Well, I will tell you.” | 
He then told me that when Opie died, Tresham | 
was appointed. Tresham, I think he said, died 
or resigned, without delivering any lectures. | 
The professorship was then declared vacant, and 
a time appointed for sending in applications. | 
The time expired without one offering. He then | 
wrote to the Academy, stating (his own expres. | 
sion), that as it was an indecent thing for the | 
British Academy to be without a lecturer on 
painting, he was willing, without any remune- 
ration, to deliver his lectures as formerly, until 
one was appointed. He was immediately re- 
elected. 


I shall continue Miss Patrickson’s “ Recollec- 
tions,” and conclude what I have to say of Fuseli 
in my next communication. 

Perer CunNINGHAM. 








MONTREAL. 


THE possession of good building-stone is even 
more advantageous to the art-character of struc- 
tures in a city, than might at first be expected. 
It conduces, or is favourable, to a more general 
regard for design than we witness many results 
of ina place like London, where stucco is the 
ordinary material for attempts at decoration. 
The exceptional case of the stone-fronted build- 
ings in the City of London, about the Exchange 
and the Bank of England, where architecture 
of a creditable sort prevails, tends to prove 
the rule, which we may be justified in laying 
down, that the opportunity of employing ready- 
cast details of ornament is unfavourable to the 
manifestation of study, and to the order of merit 
required in the production of works which may 
be those of the true art. It seems to be unfa- 
vourable even in the buildings designed by 





The sheets contain about twenty woodcuts, some 
of which are engraved in superior style. The 
same journal has given previously, similar 
accounts of building progress. The fact of this, 
and the manner in which the particulars in the 
present case are given, deserve to be set down 
as very creditable to the Montreal Herald. The 
journals at home, in the little they attempt, do 
not acquit themselves better than has the colonial 
paper in the present case. 

The impression produced upon us by the 
printed particulars, is that there is in Montreal, 
an appreciation of architectural effect, or a 
yearning for the production of art in building, 
which is so far decided that it may be taken as 
promise of important works in the future. 
Beyond the advantage that such a city has in 
the possession of stone, there is we suppose that 
other which generally results from the use of 
wood as fuel ; for, as we have lately endeavoured 
to show, a thick and smoke-laden atmosphere, 
which we always have in London, and espe- 
cially in winter,—a time when the Canadian 
atmosphere is clear,—is unfavourable to 
the production of architecture with us, as it 
is to the visual perception, to the popular 
appreciation, and to the presérvation and 
economy of it, when produced. So far, we find 
that Montreal has advantages which are those of 
Paris ; and, possibly, traditions, and the French 
race of descendants of the original colonists, 
are not inoperative to the desire for decoration 
and art: for, there is unquestionably a marked 
difference between this race and the Anglo. 
Saxon, as to the importance attached to decora- 
tion relatively to simple utility. Another ad- 
vantage which Montreal has over London, is like 
that which Paris, and even Manchester has: it 
is comprised in the larger size or frontage of the 
buildings. A “store” indeed, may be a simple 
shop, named in the American vernacular: but 
the tendency of colonial and American wants 
and habits is towards the formation of establish- 
ments for sale of many varieties of articles. 
“ Stores” therefore, have generally the advan- 
tage of dimensions; albeit a large building, as 
a small one, may be spoiled by a basement of 


glass, uninterrupted, as are the basements of the | i 
i in Paris by that saving feature, the | * 


porte-cochére. 

Recent buildings of Montreal, indeed, are, or 
many of them, due to architects who have lately 
gone tothe colony from England. The satisfac. 
tory part of the matter, and that which is 
creditable to the colonial public, is the 
employment of architects. The Montreal Herald 
deserves to be thanked for giving in nearly every 
one of the cases, in its long enumeration of re- 
cent works, the name of the designer. The 
names that we have collected, are those of M 
Lawford & Nelson, J. W. Hopkins & Frederick 
Lawford, Larue & Colborne, John Hester, H. M. 
Perrault, M. Laurent, A. B. Taft, John James 
Brown, W. H. Hodson, Savage & Wi er, J. 
Garven jun., C. P. Thomas, J. H. Wells, and 
Fahr' Several of these have in hand, many 


Without a plan, it is difficult to realize the 
whole character of the architectural movement 
which Montreal must unquestionably be exhi- 
biting, or see what importance the many streets 
and buildings that are named, bear to the general 
city. Great fires have helped to the demand for 
new structures, as in New York. In future, 
however, the prevalence of the destroyer, but 
sometimes to architectural life, may be 
lessened. At the materials now named as 
used, are generally “stone,” or “cut stone,” or 
“ Montreal neous | Frequently however “ brick,” 
or “brick and stone,” are mentioned as the 
materials of fronts. Where brick is used, it is 
often described as “on stone foundations ;” 
that is to say, the ground-story, or basement, as 
with us, is stone, or stone-fronted. In the in- 
ternal fittings of houses, there is no lack of 
expensive material and work; and in one case 
we note mention made, not merely of “ marble 
mantels,” but of “wash-stands” of the same 
material, as though the latter were fixtures. 
There is strangely prevalent error in these days 
of the diffusion of knowledge, as to the civiliza- 
tion of the colonies; although the Exhibition of 
1862 should have left no delusion with those 
who saw the works, even of taste or luxury, 
from the colonies, on the occasion. Canada at 
all events, has passed, by some small number 
of centuries, an h in history of our art 
when mere building ‘is supposed first exchanged 
for architecture. The principal difference be- 
tween Canadian buildings and English, seems to 
consist in the materials of the roof-covering,— 
tinned-plate being often used,—and in certain pro- 
visions rendered by the climate. Thus,a 
covering of slate slabs, would have to be designed 
very carefully to allow for the immense difference 
between the temperature of the summer and 
winter. For the latter season, there are special 
provisions of heating. No house would be 
thought habitable without them, or with nothing 
more than open fire-places. So that, Canadians 
spending a winter in England, complain much of 
cold indoors. A very simple arrangement of 
furnace in the basement of a house, for hot-air, 
with flues to the skirting of each room, is what 
is generally described to us; but in the Herald, 
mention is made in many cases of Gold’s Patent 
Heating Apparatus. 

Going back to the printed account, we find 
descriptions of public gardens, with drinking- 
fountains; and frequently we read of sculpta- 
resque accessories of the ground attached 
houses, and of other features which we associate 
rather with Italy than with Canada. We should 
have no further faith indeed, in some of our 
theories, did not art gain something in a country 
where nature is so grand. 

The city of Montreal contained in 1861, as 
found by census, a population of 100,000; and 
our authority gives it, by estimate, as now 
120,000, The city is rapidly extending ; former 
swamps are being covered by suburban mansions 
and blocks of dwellings; the wharves are ex- 
tending far eastward ; whilst, in the heart of the 
city, churches, banking establishments, and other 
public edifices, are rising up, and are of the im- 
proved character that we have spoken of. It is 
to be hoped that the sanitary requirements of 
such a pry Tag — with the extension. The 
paving at t, is said to be greatly i ed. 

There are similar styles of pa st in 
Montreal, to those which are observed in 
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Gothic. It is a cross-church with central tower 
and spire, aisles and clerestory, octagonal and 
pyramidal capped chapter-house,'and south porch ; 
and at the western entrance is a porch of three 
arches and canopies, which though scarcely har- 
monious with the rest, is itself well designed. 
The Church of the Messiah is Romanesque. It 
is to be finished with a square campanile on the 
Italian model. The French Protestant Church, 
in Craig-street, to which schools and residence 
are attached, is a building to contain 450 sittings. 
It is of plain Early English character, and has a 
projection (quasi-tower), in the centre of the west 
front, which with the wall carries a spirelet- 
crowned belfry. The church of St. James, St. 
Catherine-street, is a small building of good 
Early English character: the tower and spire at 
the side, however, are too much as those of a 
large church reduced. 

Of the non-ecclesiastical structures, (always 
excepting that wonderful .work the Victoria 
Bridge,) one of the principal illustrated in the 
Herald, but which may not be of last year’s date, 
is the Bank of Montreal. It has a portico of 
six Corinthian columns, ante at the angles, and 
an attic terminated by a dentil cornice and 
antefize. 
the back, there is good effect in the whole build- | 
ing. The City and District Savings Bank, and | 
Liverpool and London Insurance Company’s | 
building, one of those of which we gave a view 
some time since, is Italian with superimposed | 
orders, and crowning attic story, cornice and | 
balustrade, all excellently treated. The Ocean 
Steam-ship Company’s Offices form a small two- 
story building with Italian coins and window- 
dressings. The Colonial Life Assurance Com- 
pany’s buildings have a three-storied front, of 
Italian character, but having some novelty in 
the details of the upper stories. The basement 
has three rusticated arch-headed openings. 

Of the buildings which are at this moment 
about completion, the best is the new Ontario 
Bank, in the Place d’Armes. Messrs. Lawford 
& Nelson are the architects. It is a structure of 
four stories of windows, and those of the base- 
ment; and is of Italian character, with archi- 
traved, corniced, and balconied windows, all, 
with the string-courses and cornice, being | 
pleasingly varied. The jambs and archivolts of | 
the openings of the ground story, and other 
architraves, are vermiculated rusticated. The 
Herald calls this last kind of ornamentation, 
pieque-work. 

The Royal Insurance Building, of which Mr. 
J. W. Hopkins is the architect, is now about 
finished. It is of Palladian, or Venetian Italian 
character in the details. There is a square tower 
at the end, rising from the ground. The upper 
stage of this is not in good proportion. The | 
tower is surmounted by a square domical roof. | 
covering of zinc laid in “fish-scale” pattern. A 
central court to the building is laid with white | 
Dutch tiles. The offices are lined with carved | 
oak throughout. 

A new building for the St. James’s Club is) 
being completed at the corner of Dorchester- | 
street and University-avenue, and occupies an_ 
area of 68 feet by 62 feet, exclusive of bay win- 
dows. It is a commodious building. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. J. W. Hopkins & F. Lawford. 
The details are of Italian character. The upper 
of the two stories has the walls of red brick. A 
curved sided and flat-topped roof completes the 
design. A view of the Victoria Skating Rink, 
which has a roof of semi-circular arched prin- 
cipals, appeared in the Exhibition of 1862. 
The height is called 50 feet; so that the span 
would be 100 feet, without the side passages. 
Messrs. Lawford & Nelson were the architects. 











THE CATHEDRAL AND TOWN OF 
AVILA, SPAIN. 


Tue following sketch of the cathedral and 
town of Avila, in Old Castile, may interest some 
readers :— 

A railway ride through Old Castile is any- 
thing but interesting. Fancy England denuded 
of its trees and grass; fancy every brook and 
river to flow through a broad, shallow bed, in 
summer almost dry; fancy all the scattered 


Though the portico has windows e 


towns. All, indeed, have something to show, 
some church or convent containing a majestic 
sculptured altarpiece or retatlo, some beau- 
tifully-carved and inlaid stalls or cunningly- 
wrought iron railing, some cléistered court or 
ornate frontal, which well repays the trouble of 
the journey. The small city of Avila is situate 
at the foot of the Guadarraria, in a country of 
immense granite boulders and sparse vegetation, 
where grow a few small trees : « great improve- 
ment, however, on the flat country left behind, 
while the grey of the granite rocks seems quite 
a relief after so much brown. The walls of the 
town present a most striking appearance, with 
their circular turrets at intervals, and bold ma- 
chicolated gateways. The cathedral has not much 
to recommend it outwardly, it having but one 
tower, like most Spanish cathedrals, and that 
more curious than beautifal; while the west en- 
trance is disfigured by that vile rococo called by 
the Spaniards chwrrigueresco. The view on 
entering is, however, most impressive. The 
screen, or trascoro, which, as in all Spanish cathe- 
drals, obstructs the nave, is here sufficiently low 
to allow the whole length of the vaulting to be 
seen. The ribs and capitals of the vaulting 
shafts are gilt, but not too profusely; and the 
crown of each compartment of the vaulting is 
adorned by painting in subdued colours. I do 
not think the nave, which is the most modern 
part, can be later than the end of the twelfth 
century ; for though the arches are Pointed, the 
capitals are Romanesque in form and detail, 
while the bases are almost Roman. The variety 
of capitals is something wonderful—there are 
no two even similar to each other: animals and 
monsters of every conceivable shape and in 
every conceivable position ; foliage, sometimes 
Gothic, sometimes mocking the acanthus or 
twisting into the Ionic volute ; while some have 
the plain forms of our earlier Norman capitals. 
The choir appears older. The arches here are 
round and without mouldings: the triforium, 
formed of large arches inclosing two smaller, 
with a small column in the centre, is painted in 
chaste patterns, somewhat similar to the Roman- 
esque churches of the north of Italy. The most 
singular thing about the east end is the double 
aisle surrounding it; the narrower arch being 
stilted to the height of the wider, while the 
round granite column in the centre is tied to 
the wall by a slab of the same material. The 
colour, red and grey, in the same block, of the 
stone of which the choir is built, gives it a 
singular and pleasing appearance: indeed, so 
much did the Spaniards like the look of it, that 
they have in the cloisters danbed the stones with 
patches of red in a vain attempt to imitate it. 
Though there is no really Moorish detail about 
the building, there is a Moorish sentiment which 
can be felt, produced by the stilting of the arches 
and the forms of some of the capitals. An artist 
might employ himself for months sketching the 
richly-carved tombs, the painted glass, and 
grotesque capitals. Some of the early Gothic 
tombs are far superior to anything of the same 
date which we have in England; those in the 
first chapel to the left on entering at the west, 
and those in the south transept, are particularly 
good. The painted glass is by one Juan de 
Santillana, 1498. The transept aisle being 
narrower than the first bay of the nave gives rise 
to some curious vaulting. The cloisters are 
simple, of the thirteenth century, but disfigured 
by the filling up of the openings, and by the 
daubing of red paint spread over them. From 
them entrance is obtained to a chapel with florid 
fifteenth-century vaulting. One of the windows 
alone has real tracery, and is of later date ; the 
others are all pierced with an elaborate arrange- 
ment of circles, quatrefoils, &c., without mould. 
ings. Outside, there is one good Gothic entrance 
of the same date as the window just mentioned ; 
the pinnacles are simple pyramidal masses ; the 
flying buttresses massive and without mouldings ; 
the cresting of the only tower (apparently of the 
thirteenth century) is very singular ; but what 
forces itself most on the attention is the preva- 
lence of a hollow moulding filled with a row of 
ball-flowers : it surrounds almost all the windows, 
and forms the cornice both of the nave and 
circular apse. The bosses, as at Saragossa and 
elsewhere, are large rosettes covered with gild- 








houses of the villages and small towns collected | ing 


into a group upon hills of reddish-brown sand- 
stone, at whose feet long rows of black poplars 
beside a dry river indicate the promenade, or 
pases ;—fancy all this, I say, with a universal 
hue of dirty brown over all, and you will have a 
fair idea of Old Castile. Still, notwithstanding 
unfavourable appearances, there is much to 
interest a traveller in these same dull-looking 


. The “trascoro” is a fine work of the 
| Renaissance period, with very beautiful reliefs ; 
| there is also a Renaissance tomb with a sitting 
figure, well carved, of Alfonso Joslado de Mad- 
| Tigal, a learned bishop of Avila. Opposite this 
tomb, which is in the aisle round the apse, stands 
the old altarpiece, with Early Gothic paintings. 
The altarpiece fills up the whole height 
of the choir, and was painted with subjects from 








the life of Christ by , the famous 
Spanish sculptor and painter, a pupil of Michel- 
angelo. 

Murray gives the date 1350 for the later work 
of the transept, and that of 1107 for the remainder 
of the church: if so, however, its building must 
have extended through a considerable period, as 
there is a perceptible difference of style between 
the choir and nave, and it is easy to perceive 
where the later part commences. 

The church or basilica of San Vicente is both 
beautiful and interesting, being built, both ex- 
ternally and internally, in the same style as the 
choir of the cathedral. The windows have 
mouldings of massive members, and a billet 
moulding of very minute parts. The two prin- 
cipal entrances are deeply recessed with several 
bold ranges of mouldings, among which the 
chevron is prominent. The church is triapsal, 
and there is a low central tower, giving to the 
east end an appearance not unlike the churches 
of Auvergne. The exterior is undergoing resto- 
ration, and, strange to say, very judicious 
restoration, in the same style, the architect being 
one Autres Carrejo, of Salamanca. There is a 
portico of mach later date round part of the 
building. The imterior is scarcely inferior to 
that of the cathedral. The triforium is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, with its slender columns and 
bold-spreading capitals, in which the same 
variety of detail can be noticed which renders 
so great a charm to the cathedral. There is a 
crypt beneatl! the choir; but any originality it 
might have once possessed is completely hidden 
by whitewash and tinsel altars. The church is 
said to have been built by a converted Jew,—con- 
verted by a miracle at the martyrdom of St. Vin- 
cent in 303 ; but that must have been a previous 
erection on the same spot. Again, the date 
1313 is given for the present edifice, but is 
evidently much too late, as its architecture 
cannot be more recent than the twelfth century. 
The tomb of St. Vincent is of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There is a great deal more to interest in 
Avila than is here described, as my stay there 
was too short to see all, and I could not enter 
the Dominican convent, said to contain much 
that is beautiful. The great charm of the build- 
ings at Avila is that they are little disfigured by 
recent additions, and are entirely free from the 
abomination of whitewash, which destroys the 
effect of Toledo and most other cathedrals in 
Spain. W. N. Lockineton. 








THE LATE MR. W. C. MYLNE. 


Srizt another honoured name is added to the 
number of the members of our profession whose 
decease we have had, as lately, to record, and of 
whom the loss will be greatly felt. Mr. W. C. 
Mylne, best known as the London engineer to the 
New River Company, but also an architect, and a 
member of a distinguished family of architects, 
died on Christmas-day at his residence, Amwell, 
Hertfordshire, in the 83rd year of his age. 

The late Mr. W. C. Mylne was the son of the 
celebrated Robert Myine, the architect of Black- 
friars-bridge, who was himself one of a line of 
men attached to the same calling, commencing 
in Scotland not later than the sixteenth century. 
In the Architectural Exhibition in Conduit-street, 
last year, three views in one frame were exhi- 
bited by the present Mr. R. W. Myine, of steeples 
in Scotland, belonging to the same class as the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East examples. With two or all of these, the 
name of a MyIne was in some way connected. The 
steeple of St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, is said to 
have been restored and partly rebuilt in 1648, by 
a John Mylne who was King’s principal Master 
Mason. It appears there was a John Mylne in 
1587, engaged upon the Dundee harbour and 
town works, and about the same time upon Lord 
Bannatyne’s house at Newtyle ; and he, in 1600, 
built the bridge of eleven arches which crosses 
the Tay at Perth. If this John Mylne were the 
King’s Mason named above, he must have lived, 
like the last deceased of the family, to a good 
age. There was a Robert Mylne, King’s Master 
Mason in Scotland, in 1671. He constructed 
Holyrood Palace and many other works. 

Robert Myine, the celebrated one of the name, 
was born in Edinburgh in 1734. He went to 
Italy early in life ; and he was elected a member 
of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome. He could 
not have been more than five-and-twenty years 
of age, when the competition of designs took 
place, for the erection of a bridge across the 
Thames at Blackfriars. His design was chosen, 

ing to the statements in some encyclope- 
dias, out of twenty that were sent in; but, 
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according to the valuable “ Biographical Sketch” 
of John Gwynn, by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, in our 
last volume (p. 455), there were upwards of 
fifty plans and models submitted on the Ist 
of November 1759; and out of that number, 
eleven were selected for farther consideration,— 
these including, as stated in January 1760, a 
design by “Mr. Gwynn, known by his drawing 
of the section of St. Paul’s,’ and one by “ Mr. 
Milne, who finished his studies in Italy.” Out 
of the eleven, three. were selected. One of 
them by Gwynn had semicircular arches, whilst 
Mylne’s had elliptic arches. A controversy en- 
sued, of which mention is made by the writer of 
the “‘ Biographical Sketch,” who refers to.a long 
account in the “ Life of Dr. Johnson” by 
Sir John Hawkins. Johnson took up a defence 
in favour of his friend Gwynn, of the prin- 
ciple of semicircular arches against elliptic. 
Mr. Smiles, in the first volume of his “ Lives of 
the Engineers,” has a slight reference to the 
dispute, and says that Mylne was the first to 
introduce the elliptic arch. Mr. Papworth says, 
alluding to Mylne’s project,—‘ The approved 
design was submitted to eight of the leading 
scientific professors of that day ; who reporting 
favourably on the principles displayed, it was 
eventually adopted and executed.” Boswell, in 
his “ Life of Johnson,” writing after trial had 
been made in the bridge, defends the design of 
Mylne. The bridge was commenced in 1760, 
and was finished in 1769. The foundations un- 
questionably were defective in thé original pro- 
visions and building, or beyond the insufficiency of 
depth adequate to protect them against future 
scour of the river. The difference between the 
total bearing surface of the heads of piles, and 
that in Waterloo Bridge or London Bridge is 
considerable. Nevertheless Mylne was entiéled 
to rank as an “ engineer,” interpreting the desig- 
nation as now accepted. He combined the prac- 
tice of the architect and the engineer in his own 
case; and the example has been followed by his 
descendants. The studies at least, ought always 
to be combined. At the date of the building of 
Blackfriars Bridge, however, there could be no 
question of the profession to be entrusted with 
bridge-building : the only one in the eleven names 
that would be claimed now by engineers as 
belonging to their branch of the profession, is 
the name of Smeaton; and he, were the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse to be taken as evidence, had 
more of the architect, and of the sense of the 
beautiful with him, than belongs to many who 
are called engineers now. The rest of the pro- 
jects for Blackfriars Bridge, without reference to 
Gwynn’s, included designs by Chambers, Ware, 
and Dance. Robert Mylne was surveyor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. He it was that suggested the 
celebrated inscription in memory of Wren. He 
was engineer to the New River Company. He 
seems to have been engaged to report on many 
engineering questions, as those of the conser- 
vancy and navigation of rivers. One of the 
reports, of which the title is before us, dated 
1791, relates to the course of the Thames between 
Lechlade and Day’s Lock. The date of his 
death is given in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
1821; but the date May the 5th, 1811, in other 
biographies, we have no doubt is accurate. The 
latter date would place his death in about the 
77th or 78th year of his age. 

William Chadwell Mylne, was the son of the 
Robert Mylne just now noticed. His second 
name is generally taken as having originally had 
allusion to the Chadwell springs of the New 
River: but we should not assume so much, as of 
necessity. He was born on the 5th of April 
1781. We have few particulars of his youth and 
early education, farther than a suggestion that 
he had not at first been intended by his father 
for the engineering or architectural profession. 
He however had from the nature of his father’s 
works, early association with engineering. In 
1797, we find him assisting to stake out the lands 
purchased for his father’s great scheme of the 
Eau Brink Cut at Lynn; but which came toa 
standstill, until Rennie, in 1817, secured the 
necessary capital and executed the work. He 
succeeded his father as engineer of the New River 
Water-works, in the year 1811. This gave the 
main bent to his career, although he designed 
and carried into execution one church and other 
buildings, and was extensively engaged as a 
surveyor and valuer. 

At the date of his appointment by the New 
River Company, the only water-works at the 
north side of the Thames, were those of this com- 
pany, the London Bridge Water-works, and the 
Chelsea Company’s Works. Thenceforward, Mr. 
Mylne’s name is associated with the water- 
supply of London, as with that of numerous 





towns in the country, and of some places abroad. 
Whether, at last, and notwithstanding his com- 
petence to advise,—and little doubt that we have 
that advice was tendered by him,—some im- 
provements carfie to be required to be forced 
upon the companies by the public, the press, 
and Parliament, we are not called upon now to 
examine,—more than we are, in this place, to 
show, as we have urged often, that others 
remain to be effected. 

In his capacity as engineer to the New River 
Company, he recommended and carried into 
execution in their district, between Charing- 
Cross and Bishopsgate-street, the conversion of 


the numerous wooden mains and service pipes | par 


of Sir Hugh Myddelton’s time, into cast-iron. 
This substitution, and other works, which, in- 
cluding engines, allowed of service at a higher 
level than the Clerkenwell reservoirs, are said to 
have cost a quarter of a million sterling. In 
consequence of the purchase by the Company, of 
the water-works connected with Old London- 
bridge, a powerful steam-engine, by the terms of 
the agreement, was erected at Broken Wharf, 
Thames-street, to take water from the Thames 
in case of accident to the New River. This 
was used only occasionally, during extreme 
drought or frost, and has since been wholly re- 
moved. The suction-main was 33 inches dia- 
meter, being then considered large in cast-iron. 
About the year 1828, he constructed 50 acres of 
settling-reservoirs at Stoke-Newington, with a 
steam-engine for raising the water to a higher 
level, for the better supply of the upper and out- 
lying districts on the northern side of the metro- 
polis. In 1850, we find him giving evidence 
before the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission of 
the General Board of Health, on the supply of 
water to the metropolis. He had then been in 
office about forty years. His evidence shows that 
he was favourable to the use of 4-inch tubular 
drains, and of 6- or 9-inch branch sewers with 
proper inclination, and to the abandonment of 
cisterns and tanks, and resort to the constant 
supply for dwellings of the lower classes,—but 
for these only, and albeit perceiving the dif- 
ficulty of carrying out the changes, if in con- 
nexion with the then existing arrangements of 
the Company. 

In compliance with the Act of Parliament of 
1852, the reservoirs at the New River-head were 
converted into filter-beds. From these the lower 
districts of London obtain their supply, whilst 
the upper districts obtain theirs from the mains 
under pressure of steam-power, and from the 
reservoir in Claremont-square, into which the 
water is raised by pumping. This reservoir was 
deepened; and it was arched over to keep 
the water from being contaminated by the atmo- 
sphere and London dirt, and thus from one of the 
great evils of the previous system which the Act 
had to meet. Other reservoirs were erected about 
the same time, and covered over, at Highgate, 
intowhich the water was pumped by steam-power. 
Extensive filter-beds were constructed at Stoke 
Newington in connexion with a large pumping 
establishment, whereby the upper districts of 
the metropolis are now supplied with filtered 
water. Other filtering-beds have been con- 
structed at Hornsey ; and the New River has been 
shortened several miles, by cutting off much of 
its circuitous course; whilst the remaining por- 
tions of it have been deepened and improved to the 
spring-head at Chadwell, near Ware. The con- 
nexion with the river Lea has been altered so 
as to yield a larger supply of water than formerly; 
and the drainage of the town of Hertford, 
above the source from whence the supply from 
the river Lea is taken, has been removed, and 
so prevented from contaminating that part of 
the stream. 

The several works following the Act, are 
said to have cost the company three quarters 
of a million sterling. For some of these - 
ticulars, we have to acknowledge assistance se 
Mr. John Murray, civil engineer, who was a 
pupil of Mr. Mylne; and from Mr. Forrest, the 
active secretary of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

During the period of his association with the 
New River Company, Mr. Mylne was engaged in 
numerous works unconnected with the Company ; 
and he furnished many ablereports. These related 
as well to drainage as to water-supply. In the 
Fen district he was much occupied. He carried 
into effect works of improvement in the river 
Ouse, between Littleport and Ely, and others on 
the river Cam, and the i of Burnt Fen 








(dated 1825, in conjunction with Mr. Walker) 
“in consequence of the late intended Eau Brink 
Act,” addressed to the Corporation of Bedford 
Level and Commissioners of Eau Brink Drainage. 

Amongst his works was the intercepting drain 
at Bristol, by which the sewage was removed 
from the floating harbour. He made designs for 
the suspension bridge at Clifton, also for piers at 
Portishead at the mouth of the Avon, for the 
mail-packets. His include several on 

docks, besides the works at Lynn and 
Bristol,—as at Liverpool, and Sunderland ; and 
from his position and reputation, his evidence 
was frequently sought by commissions and 
liamentary committees. 

In 1847, Mr. Mylne and Mr. H. B. Gunning, as 
“ surveying officers” under the “ Act for making 
preliminary Inquiries in certain Cases of Appli- 
cation for Local Acts,” conducted several in- 
quiries, and to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, as on the Leeds Water-works 
Bill and the Leeds and Thirsk Water-works Bill, 
the Rochdale Water-works Act Amendment Bill, 
a bill for Darwen, and possibly, other proposals. 
Mr. Mylne was consulted upon the Glasgow old 
Water-works ; and, upon Mr. Rolfe’s scheme for 
the Birmingham Water-works, he gave a detailed 
report with estimate. There was also a project 
for the supply of Paris, which we believe went 
to some length, and wherein the present Pro- 
fessor Donaldson was associated with him. Mr. 
Mylne also had something to do with the supply 
for Greenwich Hospital. 

As surveyor to the New River Company, he 
laid out their property, near Islington, for streets 
and buildings. The ground has been some time 
appropriated as he proposed. He designed and 
superintended the erection of St. Mark’s Charch, 
Myddelton Square, which is Gothic, and some 
other buildings in Clerkenwell. For the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he designed and super- 
intended the erection of Gerrard’s Hostel Bridge 
over the Cam. It was erected by the Butterley 
Company. [Illustrations of it will be found in 
Hann and Hosking’s book on bridges. 

Mr. Mylne, besides the important office for 
the company so often named in this notice,—an 
office held by him for half a century at least,— 
was during the same time, surveyor to the 
Stationers’ Company. As a valuer, he was em- 
ployed by the Crown, in connexion with the im- 
provements in the Strand. 

Mr. Mylne was for upwards of fifty years, 
treasurer of the Smeatonian Society of Civil 
Engineers. On the anniversary, in 1862, of his 
appointment, a dinner was given to him by the 
members. He joined the Institution of Civil 
Engineers only on the 28th of June, 1842; but 
in 1844, he was elected on the council, and served 
office five years, or inclusive of 1848 and the 
previous date. Mr. Mylne was also a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, as well as of the Institute of 
British Architects. 

Two or three years before his death, he had 
retired from professional life ; but just a century 
after the building of his father’s bridge, he had 
some gratification in seeing a design by his son, 
for a new bri at Blackfriars, selected as 
one of the five that were reserved for further 
consideration. His estimable qualities and 
high professional character have made his loss 
regretted by numerous friends. He is said to 
have been the representative of at least eight 
consecutive generations of architects, or men 
filling » similar office, of the one farsily. 








OPENING OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, BETWEEN 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK. 


In November last this railway, part of which 
is soon to connect St. Louis and Cleveland with 
New York and Boston by a continuous railway 
track of 6-feet gange, was opened with great 
eclat. The figures of the road, its branches and 
“broad gauge” connexions, are as follows :— 
Main trunk from Salamanca to Dayton, 387 miles, 
and 60 miles additional from Leavittsburg to 
Cleveland. Branches: from to Cin- 
cinnati, 60 miles ; Old Creek-road, 55; Leavitts- 
barg and Youngstown, 17; Hubbardstown, 12. 
“ Broad gauge” connexions : New York and Erie 
from Salamanca to New York, 414 miles ; Ohio 
and Mississippi i, 360; from Fishkill to Boston (now 
under negotiation), about 240. When, therefore, 
the main stem of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway is completed, which will be by the open- 
ing of the next year, there will be a continuous 
“broad gauge” road from St. Louis to New 
York, 1,201, and from St. Lonis to Boston, 1,44 
miles in length. Mr. T. W. Kennard, to whom 
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the undertaking was entrusted, began operations | obtained, so that the proprietors would be unable tinued to observe, that in many houses the stench 


in 1860, in which year he built the 60 miles from 
Salamanca to Qorry. The war then stopped the 
spade, and the works were not resumed until 
May, 1862. Between that time and January 1, 
1864, twenty months, Mr. Kennard will have 
built and stocked 500 miles of road. To do 
this he has imported from Canada and Europe 
15,000 men. None of the work, since the re- 
sumption, has been done by men living on the 
line of the road. All of it, too, has been done by 
the day. No contractors have intervened be- 
tween the proprietors and the operatives. Mr. 
Kennard’s assistants have been Messrs. John H. 
R. Rose & Clinton Coleman, assistant engineers ; 
Daniel B. Bostwick, superintendent of bridges, 
timber, and stations; and Wm. Léeé, stperin- 
tendent of construction. Mr. J. Wrey Mould, of 
New York city, architect, furnished the designs 
for some of the étructares built by the company. 

At the dinner, which took place after the 
opening, the president, Mr. W. Reynolds, pro- 
posed, “ The alliance between Great Britain and 
America, the best security for the peace of the 
world,” which was warmly received. 

Mr. Mason, in proposing the health of Mr. 
Kennard, said the railway “had been acéom- 
plished by English enterprise,—six-sevenths of 


| to sell the ground for building sites without an 
Act of Parliament ; and it is not probable that 
any measure would be allowed to pass through 
the House of Commons for the misappropriation 
of a spot which, besides other associations, con- 
tains the graves ef the authors of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and “ Robirisoh Crusoe.” 
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SANITARY INSPECTION IN 
CLERKENWELIx 


ir is satisfactory to fifid that thé sanitary 
committee of this parish have been making a 
round among#t some of thé neglected parts. In 
some instancés their attention has been directed 
to particular localities by the Commtissioners of 
Police, in cOnsequence of the repofts of the 
officers of Mr: Reason’s staff. At Bishop’ s-court 
the committee were satisfied with what had been 
done. They viewed Berkeley-court, in accord- 
ariée with the direction of thé vestry board, on 
the medical officer’s report relating to over- 
créwding and the occupation of ce The 
coinmittee a that, though cellars 
Were occupied, they did not seem to Bé & OFF: 
crowded as to call for actiofi: On the discussion 





it with foreign capital, and substantially all of it 
by imported labour. Nine thousand labourers | 
from Canada alone were distributed along its | 
line, I express myself in terms of prudent | 
moderation when I say that the enterprise, 

energy, and ability which have thus speedily ac- | 
complished this undertaking challenge our un- 
qualified admiration: But, in awarding to its 
promoters the just measure of honour, let mé 
remind you of the extraordinary circumstanées 
and difficulties tinder which the enterprise was 
resumed and prosecuted: Four hundred miles of 
this line and branches will have substantially 
been constructed within two of the years of the 
great rebellion: It was the iron of English 
product that was ased in the eonstraction of this 
commercial and national ligament. Her manu- 
facturers sent it to our shores, not in the shape 
of hostile iron-clads—‘take any other shape 
but that ’—but they furnished it to build us to- 
gether by stronger ties, and to bind us to Eng- 
land by commercial intercourse.” 

Mr. Kennard was received with great wartith, 
and, in responding to the toast, took occasion to 
thank the various members of his staff. 

General Rosecrans was present: Good feel- 
ing towards England was the order of the day. 








THE THREATENED DESECRATION OF 
BUNHILL-FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND. 


Ir appears to be threatened that Bunhill- 
fields Burial-ground will be disposed of for 
building purposes: Already several of the me- 
tropolitan burial-grounds have been desecrated, 
grave-stones other memorials have been 
removed, and in some instances the remains of 
the dead carried away by wholesale. In all 
cases the desecration of graves is a matter most 
offensive to right feeling, not to mention the 
danger and unwholesomeness of planting dwell- 
ings on soil which is composed of the bodies of 
the dead. Besides, it is a most unjust act, for 
comparatively enormous sums have been paid 
for the freehold of vaults and ground. 

Since the time of the Great Plague, two hun- 
dred years ago, Bunhill-fields has been until 
lately the chief place of interment in the metro- 
polis for Dissenters, and many of their leading 
men lie there. Besides, it is here that Daniel 
De Foe, John Banyan, and Isaac Watts lie 
buried. Surely these great names alone should 
be sufficient to prevent the desecration which is 
threatened. 

In this ground, during two ¢enturies, countless 
thousands of the dead have been laid, until the 
earth has been raised considerably above the 
original surface: The land has been paid for 
again and again. In whatever way this matter 
may be considered, it is clearly seen that to 
dispose of this place for building on would be an 
act disgraceful to the great Dissenting commu- 
nity. It will, however, be said that the place is 
private property, and that those to whom it 
belongs may do what they like with their own. 
It is not their own: we repeat, the ground has 
been purchased again and again, on the under- 
standing that the human ashes here deposited 
would be allowed to remain unmolested. 

If some of those who have vaults here, and 


of this point in the véstry, it Was véry properly 
remarked that cellar dwellings are as illegal as 
they are unwholesome. Upon remonstrance, 
this matter was proposed to be referred back to 
the sanitary committee for re-consideration ; but 
the proposition was opposed, and led to some 
discussion, on which, after we have taken an 
early opportunity of examiring the state of these 

rent premises, We may remark at more 
length. 

Eagle-place was viewed before, and the owner 
required to fulfil several sanitary requirements. 
Nothing, however, was found to have been done; 
and the committee resolved that the owner be 
proceeded against. Broad-yard was found fot 
to have been attended to, and it was resolved 
that the owner be summoned before the magis- 
trates. 

Respecting Fryingpan and Bill alleys, parts 
known to our readers, communication had 
been made by the Commissioners of Police. 
The committee viewed them, and reported that, 
owing to the extremely careless and filthy 
habits of the people, nothing but absolute 
removal would improve the condition of these 
places. [The committee, while referring to the 
dirty habits of the people, make no reference to 
the state of the water-supply here. | 

Wilmington-yard and Gnuildford-place were 
remarked upon; but the consideration of the 
matter was postponed. 








HOUSE VENTILATION IN THE LIME- 
HOUSE DISTRICT. 


A case of considerable importance has been 


the Thames Police Court, by Mr. Scott, the sani- 
tary inspector of the Board of Works for the 
Limehouse district, in consequence of complaints 
which had been made of a house, No. 22, Angel- 
gardens. Mr. Scott stated that he had examined 
thé house, and found the windows only movable 
at the bottom; the upper sashes were fixtures, 
but the house was perfectly clean. Mr. T. Orton, 
the medical officer of health of the district, said 
that typhus fever to a great extent had prevailed 
iti Angel-gardens, particularly at No. 22. There 
were nine casés of typhus fever in that house, 
five upstairs and four down. These cases, as well 
as others in the same street, were caused by de- 
fective ventilation. The upper sashes of the win- 
dows could not be pulled down, and no current of 
ait could be frecly carried through the rooms. It 
was impossible to have perfect ventilation in the 
small houses of the district without the upper 
sd#hes of the windows could be opened for the 
admission of air. Mr. Orton observed that them..- 
tality from typhus in St. Jaines’s, Westminster, 
had been setenteen; in Marylebone, twenty- 
seven; and in the Limehouse district, comprising 
Wapping, Shédwel!, and Limehouse, seventy- 
seven. The médical officer remarked that the 
parishes of St. James and St. Marylebone were 
more densely populated than the Limehouse dis- 
trict ; but the mortality in the first two parishes 
is much less, owing to the houses being better 
ventilated. He had letters from Dr. Letheby 
and Dr. Lancaster, and from the medical officer 
of St. Marylebone, all agreeing that the upper 





have purchased the right of burial, were to 


pg to a legal tribunal, an injunction against 
removal of their property would be readily 


sashes of every house in the metropolis should 
be movable, and frequently opened. After an 
observation by the magistrate, Mr. Orton con- 


brought before Mr. Partridge, the magistrate of | 


was so great that he could not enter them; the 
tainted atmosphere of the interior of the dwell- 
ings caused fever, and, consequently, the death- 
rate was greatly in excess of what it ought to be. 
He also mentioned that the sick poor frequently 
cried for more air; and he would say advisedly, 
that until the dwellings of the poor were better 
ventilated and the u sashes of the windows 
constructed so as let down when required, 
there would be no decrease of fever cases. 

Mr. Rabey, the proprietor of forty-four houses 
in Angel-gardens, said that he had latterly put 
them into a state of repair at a vast expense, and 
the cost of altering the windows as desired by 
the Board of Works would amount to 251. more ; 
atid he was of opinio&i that there was already 
plenty of ventilation ; and, moreover, that venti- 
lation did not prevent fever, instancing the deaths 
of three children from this cause of the secretary 
of the Limehouse Board of Works, in a house 
situate in an open toad, with a garden at the 
front and back, and whose establishment was a 
large and commodious one. 

Mr. Orton, however, observed, that the cases 
referred to were scarlet fever, arising from specific 
poison, nét frori Want of cleanliness or fresh air. 

The magistrate thought that the defendant 
might alter the upper sashes of the windows in 
the manner required. Mr. Rabey said that he 
should have to alter the construction of every 
window if this were to be carried ont; and Mr. 
Scott ted a ventilation with movable 
hinges at the top of each window. 

The magistrate considered altering the upper 
window-frames necessary, and adjourned the 
case for a fortnight, im order to allow the pro- 
prietor of this property to carry out the re- 
quirements of the Limehouse Board of Works. 








THE METROPOLITAN POOR-BOXES. 


Tr is with regret we hear that the poor-boxes 
of several of the metropolitan police-courts are 
in a very low state, especially in those neigh- 
bourhoods where they do most good. Few of 
the London charities are more worthy of support 
than this, which is so admirably administered, 
and in @ manner which almost prevents the pos- 
sibility of imposition. Few except those who 
move amongst the distressed classes of this 
great population, can judge of the good which is 
done by means of this fund, which is not in- 
tended as a substitute for parish relief, but for the 
help of those who by some extraordinary or sud- 
den "yy; are dfiven to distress. Thus 
the homes of deserving persons, some of them 
sick,—persons ill and di from the 
hospitals, have been saved from distraint, &c. 
Some have been supplied with necessary clothing, 
or with tools for their work ; young girls on 
the brink of ruin, sent in safety to their friends ; 
in extreme cases, assistance given for the pur- 
pose of burying the dead; Fifty other matters 
might be mentioned which have come to our 
notice, to show the value of this 
means of relief ; but we believe that it is simply 
needed to be made known that at this season of 
the year some of these boxes are almost empty, 
to ensure their speedy replenishment. 


“ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD.” 


Way is the north sidé closed against carriage 
traffic ? The carriageway there is the most direct 
line from Ludgate-hill to Cheapside. Then let 
it take its natural course, leaving the southern 
side free for Cantioh-stfeet traffic. For years 
there has been a éry for a new street between 
St. Paul's Churchyard and Newgate-street. Why 
not utilize the existing thoroughfare? Widen 
the street where necessary by throwing in a 
portion of the churchyard. Double-glaze the 
windows of the cathedral, if the noise be com- 
plained of; but give @ chance, at any minor 
sacrifice, for the congested traffic, now forced to 
take one route only, finding for itself a vent in 
two directions. 

The carriageway runs close to the southern 
portico—why, then, may it not run equally close 
to the northern ? Nor Too LATE? 








Puorocrarnic Proeress.—A Mr. W.S. Shirras, 
of Aberdeen, is busy transferring photographs 
from paper to china, as a new discovery. That 
photographs had already been transferred to glass 
is well known, but we rather think the transfer 
to china itself is net quite new. 
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THE PALACE OF T. R. H. PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE, DARM- 
STADT. 


A patace is being built in Darmstadt, a 
description of which cannot fail to be of interest 
to our readers, as it is destined to become the 
home of a member of the Royal Family. 

It is the Palace of their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse. The new 
building will form a prominent feature in the 
town of Darmstadt by its size and position. The 
site (a large garden of 350 feet by 1,500 feet) is 
the property of the Crown ; it was formerly used 
for botanical purposes, and will now be laid out 
as a garden for the use of the Prince and Prin- 
cess. The east end of the site faces the Wilhel- 
minenplatz, a handsome square, with the 
Roman Catholic church, a cupola-covered struc- 
ture, designed by the late esteemed architect 
Moller. To the west the garden extends to ano- 
ther square, called Marienplatz, while towards 
the north and south it is bounded by two broad 
streets, from which it is separated by rows of 
chestnut-trees. 

Being, moreover, situate in the highest part 
of the town, with a gentle slope from east to 
west, this garden combines all the advantages of 
a site at once healthy and beautiful. The view 
from the first floor of the Palace, over the garden 
and the wide valley of the Rhine towards the 
hills of the Palatinate, the hills near Mayence, 
and the Taunus mountains, i¢ truly charming. 

The building stands at a distance of 120 feet 
from the east end of the garden. As it will be 
seen on referring to the plans, it consists of a 
principal or centre part and two adjoining wings; 
the back elevation, or garden front of the for- 
mer, being enriched by a projecting rotunda, 
winged on both sides by terraces and flights of 
steps leading to the garden. The principal 
front, facing the Wilhelminen-square, has a pro- 
jecting entrance-porch, constructed for carriages 
to drive under it, that visitors may alight under 
cover. This porch forms a spacious balcony, 
with a balustrade on the top. 

On entering under this porch, we reach the 
entrance-hall and principal staircase, 52 feet by 
32 feet, the latter being approached between 
columns of the Ionic order. The centre flight 
of steps is 12 feet, and the two upper flights are 
10 feet wide. The staircase and hall are lighted 
by a large skylight, with a stained glass cupola 
beneath, The ceiling round the cupola will be 
richly decorated. The principal staircase is of 
black Belgian marble, polished, and is decorated 
with a rich bronze balustrade. The height of 
the ground-floor, as well as of the principal floor, 
is 20 feet. 

The ground-floor contains,— 

a. 
b. 


e and h, 
d and x. 


Waiting-room. 

Porter's lodge. 

Retsonee-helt and principal staircase. 

Reception-rooms and study of H.R.H. the 
Prince. 

Ante-rooms, reception-rooms, and boudoir 
of H.R.H, the Princess. 

. Library and billiard-room. 

. Dining-room, 

Reception-room. 

Ball-room,* 52 feet by 68 feet. 

Promenade galleries, or loggie. 

Visitors’ toilet-rooms.* 

. Gentlemen's rooms and offices. 

Vestibule and staircase for ladies and gentle- 
men in waiting. 


The principal floor contains :— 


a, a, a, 


f, n, and s, 


o 
anor On 


cl 
~ 
J 


oo 

<s 
iJ 

~ 


Spare saloons. 
e, Music saloon. 
f, f. Galleries of ball-room. 
g, g. Visitors’ box and orchestra. 
. Servants’ staircase, 
Boudoir and conservatory of H.R.H. 
Princess. 
Bed-room, 
. Their Royal Highnesses’ private staircase. 
Dressing and bath room of H.R.H 
Princess, 
c. Dressing-room of the Prince. 
p. Study of the Prince, 
n, ni, 0, n. re rooms, 
o. Vestibule. 
k, k, k. Balcony and terraces on the top of entrance- 
porch and loggie. 


The plan of each floor is in such 
a manner that the whole of the private apart- 
ments can easily be separated from the other 
parts of the building by closing the two doors 
of the corridor, so that visitors and ladies 
and gentlemen in waiting may use the stair- 
case at the further end of the left wing, by which 
arrangement the ease and comfort of the private 
apartments are left undisturbed. In the third 
story are the nursery and visitors’ rooms, saloons, 
and bed-rooms of the ladies in waiting. In the 
right wing, above the ball-room, are the female 


the 


Pop pH 


the 





* To be used on State occasions, 


servants’ bed-rooms and wardrobes—the latter 
part of the building being in communication with 
the basement story by back-stairs, for the use 
of servants and musicians only. The basement 
floor includes the bath-rooms, store-rooms, ser- 
vants’ hall, kitchens, larder, scullery, pantry, 
still-room, housekeeper’s, butler’s, cook’s, and 
steward’s apartments, the footmen’s bed-rooms, 
and the usual domestic offices which the comfort 
of a royal dwelling requires. 

P There is a wine-cellar beneath the basement 

oor. 

The walls of the building are constructed of 
brickwork. The rusticated plinth, the columns, 
the archivolts, the ‘architraves, and cornices are 
of red sandstone from the quarries of ‘the Oden- 
wald and the banks of the Main. The decora- 
tive parts of the cornices, as dentils, &c., the 
capitals of the columns and pilasters, the balus- 
trades, the sculptured frieze, having medallions 
with trophies and other suitable emblems, and 
the festoons, are executed in terra-cotta. 

Of the external decorations, the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle, the Hessian arms surrounded 
by the garter, and the English arms, will form 
characteristic and ornamental parts. 

The style is Italian, and more purely carried 
out than is usually the case on the Continent. 
We give an illustration on a larger scale of one 
of the seven arches of the arcade of the principal 
floor, being of the Ionic order. The fourteen 
spandrels of this arcade are sculptured with life- 
size male and female emblematical figures, re- 
presenting Germania, Britannia, &c. 

The building is being executed from the design 
and under the superintendence of the architect 
of their Royal Highnesses, Mr. Conrad Kraus, of 
Mayence, and will be finished in the autumn of 
1864. 





THE GOVERNMENT WORKS NEAR 
FAREHAM. 


In August last an inquiry was held at the Red 
Lion Inn, Fareham, to assess the amount of com- 
pensation which should be paid by Government 
to Mr. Whettam and his sisters for some land 
belonging to them, which was required for the 
defence of the realm. The jury assessed the 
compensation at 3,758. 6s. The land, which 
was used as a brickfield and lime and brick 
burning works, had been for thirty years in the 
|oceupation of Mr. Whettam, brother of the 
| owners, who, after having received the com- 
| pensation, refused to give him notice to quit, 
and the Government, requiring that the land 
should be kept free from buildings, were com- 
pelled to do so. This they did on the 8th of 
September last, offering 200/. as compensation 
for possession of the premises, but the claimant 
would not accept it, and the Government there- 
fore took steps to secure immediate possession. 
An inquiry accordingly took place at Fareham, 
before two justices of the peace and a special 
jury. Various evidence was led to show the 
produce and value of the brickfield to the 
tenant. The manager of claimant’s brickyard 
said he had worked at the trade, as practical 
brickmaker, for over seventeen years. Occupied 
the waste ground, about 24 acres, brick earth 
being under it. The good earth is 9 feet, the 
first 6 being thrown away. Should think the 
earth would last twenty years, according to 
present consumption. Had bored in six dif- 
ferent places, and found brick earth at 25 feet, 
and then sand and loam. Both the latter can 
be used in manufacture. The average make of 
bricks per annum during the time he had been 
in the yard was about 400,000, tiles 100,000, 
and drain pipes about the same. The lime is 
about 50 quarters a week all the year. The 
numbers named do not represent the capacity 
of the kilns. More trade could be done. 

Mr. James Whettam, the claimant, said, the 
number of bricks manufactured in two years 
was 634,500, the actual selling price being 25s., 
and the cost of production 17s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Had, as near as he could get at it, for the last 
three years, received 2001. net annual profit. 
The capital invested was 1,4001, 

Mr. Johnson, in stating the case, said that the 
property was occupied by the claimant under 
his brother and sisters, at « nominal rent of 201. 
per year, nothing like the real value, which 
would really be more like 601., 701., or even 801. ; 
indeed he believed it had been assessed to the 

-rate at a gross rental of 75l. 
“* Hawkins, for the Government, submitted 
that the claimant had no legal right to the 
premises, and that he should be dealt with just 
‘the same as if he were an ordinary tenant. If 
| he had received a notice at Michaelmas to leave, 


i 














he must have done so at Lady-day next. He 
reviewed the evidence, and suggested that 1501. 
would be a liberal compensation. 

After five minutes’ consultation, the jury 
awarded 2801. 








LONDON LIFE AMONG THE MILLION. 
TENEMENTED DWELLINGS OF THE BETTER CLASS. 


THE inconveniences and unpleasant circum- 
stances of the chief part of the tenemented dwell- 
ings in the metropolis which are of a better 
description than those in Bethnal-green, and are 
inhabited by a vast multitude, can only be esti- 
mated by those who have had the unfortunate 
experience to reside in them. They are bad even 
to those who have been reared in such places ; 
but to those who have been differently circum- 
stanced, the evil is almost intolerable. 

First, there is the feeling of a want of privacy, 
which is painful: there is an incessant wander- 
ing of feet, from early morning till late at night, 
up and down the uncarpeted and noisy wooden 
stairs common to several families: there is the 
thundering noise of children, &c., in the rooms 
above or the rooms below: a fender or a chair 
cannot be moved in one family without making 
a certain amount of annoyance to other families : 
the noise of the children seems never to cease : 
the voices of the women, well exercised in at- 
tempts to preserve order, are generally loud and 
shrill. Then there is the daily shooting of half- 
hundredweights and other small quantities of 
coals ; disputations amongst the neighbours ; the 
whirling, it may be, of two or three hired sewing- 
machines in one small room, and the thumping 
of shoemakers in the attics. In most of these 
houses there is one troublesome family, or even 
more: it may be that this is in a measure caused 
by the husband coming tumbling home drunk 
early on the Sunday morning, or on other nights 
late, when he is in a humour for expressing his 
ideas very unpleasantly. In this way children 
whose parents would be sorry to teach them 
anything wrong, hear language horrible to think 
of. There is also danger to all from sucha 
fellow, and perpetual anxiety on his account ; 
for fires have often been caused by such persons. 
We lately heard, for example, of a man coming 
home drunk late on a Saturday night, after 
which his wife was obliged to go to market for 
the next day’s provisions: the children were 
asleep in bed, and the beast of a father and hus- 
band lay down on the floor, after placing the 
candle so as to set fire to the farniture. We 
mention this amongst the complaints in con- 
nexion with tenemented dwellings, which are 
built in the most inflammable manner, because 
our belief is that the risk in this way is greater 
than is supposed. 

When we look at the accommodation, we find 
that, with the exception of the kitchens (which, 
as our readers know, are seldom fit for the habi- 
tation of a family), there are no arrangements 
for cooking,—no boilers, which are so necessary 
for the preparation of hot water, where there are 
young children; nor are there ovens, which at 
no extra cost, would enable managing house- 
wives to prepare many a nice dish. With better 
accommodation such as this, instead of buying 
cooked meat at a price of nearly twice as much 
as it is worth, for the dinners of the men and 
boys who work at a distance,—pies and other 
tasty and nutritious dishes could be got ready, 
which would be far cheaper and better than 
what can otherwise be obtained. 

Frequently the cupboard accommodation in 
these rooms is very scanty, and pots and pans 
have to be hidden under the beds. As for coals 
and wood, there is probably no other place than 
the bottom part of a closet, in which the bread 
and provisions must be kept;—persons thus 
being obliged, if even they can afford to do 
otherwise, to purchase small quantities of fuel, 
in general deficient both in quality and in quan- 
tity, and far dearer than it ought to be. The 
rent of such rooms, nevertheless, is large ; and 
these and other items which might be men- 
tioned, add materially to this outlay of families. 

Where water is to be had in sufficient quan- 
tities, the women, who have large families, com- 
plain of the labour which there is carrying it up 
and down three or more flights of stairs: there 
is also dust, &c., to be carried away. The stairs 
in each house create difficulties: there are 
differences about the cleansing; and in one and 
the same dwelling it is likely that there will be 
some children kept clean and some dirty ; some 
women who are slatterns, and others who pride 
themselves in having their rooms and every- 
thing about them perfectly elean, but who are 
thus liable to have their children poisoned by 
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the filth of indoor neighbours. The children, | 


dirty or clean, escape out of the rooms, and 
crowd the stairs, causing, besides other risks, 
much confusion as well as noise. . 

To add to the incessant din within most of 
these houses, in which there are five, six, or 
more families, there is a constant noise without ; 
for among these teeming populations numbers 
of small traders come, who, as is usually the 
case with those who have little to sell, make 


noise-proof, and where every convenience for 
‘the use of a family is provided within their own 
| particular set of apartments. In connexion with 
all future dwellings for the use of families, a 
playground for the children, where they could 
be kept under the eyes of their friends until old 
enough to go to school, should be considered a 
uisite accompanimer.t. ‘ 
" iovinw said this | much, it is but fair to add, 
that the bickerings and feuds to which reference 





much noise ; but it may be that even the more 
substantial of these dealers find it necessary to 
exert their lungs, for the purpose of making the | 
exterior sound override that of the interior. But | 
as regards the noises outside, from four to six 
o'clock in the morning there are discharged, by 
the door-knockers, thuds which sound like the 
reports of small pieces of ordnance : sometimes 
one, two, or three heavy strokes are fired off at 
particular doors, by policemen on the beat, who 
perhaps neglect their other duties in considera- 
tion of a small weekly stipend, for rousing 
persons to go to their early employment. This 
also awakens the smaller children; and in those 
places where poultry is kept, the cocks begin to 
crow and the ducks to cackle with tremendous 
violence, dogs to bark, and clamping feet to come 
down wooden staircases and along resounding 
passages, finishing off by the regardless slamming 
of doors; and there is but little pause ere the 
noisy opposition railway milkmen and their fellows 
begin to bellow, sweetly mingled with the musical 
reverberances of water-creeses and mild Yaaarmit. 
Following these come almost unbroken arrays of 
costermongers, mingling their rough notes 
together until about one o'clock, intermixed 


has been made seem to be mainly a consequence 
of the want of isolation, and other things need- 
ful for the especial use of one household ; for in 
time of sickness and distress we have not heard 
complaints of the failure of kindly and neigh- 
bourly actions among the thousands of ill-housed 
Londoners. 








THE GIPSY SPRINGS, YORKSHIRE. 


THERE are on the Chalk Wolds of Yorkshire a 
number of remarkable springs bearing this name, 
and if not strictly ebbing and flowing wells, as 
those at Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, they 
approach to them in their character of being 
intermittent. 

These springs are of great volume, and ex- 
tend over a district of several miles, and water 
the dale towns above Driffield, passing through 
Wold Newton, Rudston, Thorpe, and Boynton, 
and finally discharging themselves into the sea at 
Bridlington Quay. Although they supply several 
mills in their course, they entirely disappear in 
summer, and suddenly and in great volume 
reappear in autumn, and the stream is called by 
the villagers the Gipsy Race, from its sudden 





with the redeeming visits of organ-men, or occa- 
sionally a cvarse brass band and a still coarser | 
ballad-singer, or a street speaker stating his | 
lugubrious begging case with an air and manner | 
so well got up that he can only appear in his right | 
aspect to experienced eyes. Between 12 and | 
2 crowds of boys rush from the National and 
other schools. It may be, however, that if this 
adds materially to the great noise of London, it 
is not a matter which Mr. Babbage or any other 
lover of: repose would object to. The hideous | 
combinations of sounds to which we have but | 
briefly referred, however, must be hard for any | 
one to bear. 

If the arrangements of these tenemented 
dwellings are bad for the adults, they are in- 
finitely worse for the children, who are usually 
situate as follows :— 

It is seldom that the mothers, on week-days, | 
can take the children out; as clothing for that | 
purpose is often only availabe on the Sundays,— | 
the pawnbroker being the costly wardrobe-keeper. | 
If the mother be desirous of peace, the little | 
ones, to whom air and exercise are as needful as | 
food, are scarcely allowed to move ; and in order 
to keep up this unnatural state of things, there 
is unceasing altercation between parents and 
young children. When it happens that the 
father ismuch engaged at home, it makes matters 
worse ; for his authority, which should only be | 





rise and rapid flow. 

Some years ago a railway tunnel was cut 
through the Chalk Wolds, for the Malton and 
Driffield Railway, and it was supposed to have 
diverted the source of these springs, which 
have considerably diminished of late, and caused 
much inconvenience and drought on the estates 
through which these waters used to flow, more 
especially to that of Mr. Wentworth Bossville, of 
Thorpe Hall, whose ornamental waters, of over 
10,000,000 gallons, were entirely dependent on 
these springs for their supply. 

It was thought desirable to have the district 
surveyed by an engineer, to see if it were pos- 
sible to regain the springs by making an outlet 
for them on a lower level. During the present 
summer this has been done by Mr. J. F. Fair- 
bank, and we are told, a supply equal to 
1,000,000 gallons per week has been obtained at 
Rudston, to the great satisfaction of the farmers 
and others in the neighbourhood, who suffer 
much during the summer season from drought 
in the parched-up chalk districts. 








IRISH NEWS. 


Re-opening of Down Cathedral.—This cathe- 
dral, which has been closed for the last three 
years while undergoing repairs and alterations, 


brought into exercise on serious occasions, is has now been re-opened. Internally and exter- 


exerted at all hours, and about the most trumpery | 
matters; and by these means the influences | 
which should overawe children are weakened, 
and they grow up to be disobedient and uncon- 
trollable. 

The manner of shutting up children in rooms 
which are for the most part insufficient in super- 
ficial extent and in ventilation, without enough 
of exercise, dwarfs their limbs and impairs their 
faculties ; but the dangers of the streets, where 
boys and even girls of all kinds—good and bad— 
can mix without reserve together, are even a 
greater social evil: there are hundreds now lodged 
in our prisons who can trace their downfall to 
the inconvenience of their homes, forcing them 
into the streets amongst bad associates. 

_ Will the day be long distant when the work- 
ing classes, and others of limited incomes, will 
no longer submit to live under those miserable 
conditions which we have briefly, and we fear im- 
perfectly, described ? The change must 
in a chief measure on these classes themselves ; 
for when once there is shown a clear determina- 
tion to have homes in which they can live in 
privacy, and in quiet and comfort, with their 
families, and not either be or suffer any annoy- 
ance in their association with immediate neigh- 
bours, they will speedily be provided. The 
writer has lately mixed with large numbers who 
live in some of the better-conditioned of the 
tenemented dwellings, and is glad to see that 
attention has been directed far more than for- 
= Sropepmendencits xe tesadbohinty. 

comparative safety in consequence of 
fire-proof construction; where the floors are 


nally a good deal of labour has been expended 
on the edifice. The roof, tower, and walls 
have been repaired, ‘and the pinnacles, which 
under the action of the weather exhibited symp- 
toms of decay in several places, have been 
restored to their original proportions. Formerly 
the middle of the centre aisle was obstructed by 
a number of unshapely pews, for which have 
been substituted open seats, carved in front and 
at the ends, and varnished. In each of the 
aisles a new row of seats has been constructed 
along the walls, similarly enriched with carvings, 
and on the backs of some of them have been 
mounted shields with the crests and mottoes, 
carved in wood, of the families to whom they 
have been appropriated. The carving of the 
crests and mottoes was executed by Messrs. 
R. & J. Quaile, of Downpatrick. As regards the 
painting and varnishing, an unpleasant hitch 
occurred. The contractor failed to execute it in 


depend | a manner satisfactory to the-dean and chapter, 


who made representations on the subject to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, after re- 
peated remonstrances and solicitations on the 
part of the dean and the other authorities of the 
cathedral, as well as the bishop, finally complied, 
and the painting and varnishing were handed 
over to Mr. P. Ferguson, of Downpatrick. The 
features in the interior of the building which 
most arrest attention are the piers and arches 
vere ge Begee centre from the side aisles, 

orms of the piers being oblong, with the 
angles taken off, and ornamented on the east and 
west faces with semicircular shafts of cut stone, 
the capitals of which appear sculptured with 





figures of human heads, grotesque animals, and 
foliage. These piers, as well as the shafts and 
groins of arches and the vaulted ceiling, have 
been coloured with a delicate salmon tint. The 
alterations in the centre aisle impart a more 
spacious a’ to the interior ; while the 
furnishing of the pews and open seats, and the 
brilliancy of the painting and varnishing, are an 
agreeable change upon the aspect almost of 
squalor which the old interior presented. The 
organ, as well as the building Bay Septic syns 
alterations and im ts. The — 

has been done by Mr. J. C. Combe, of Belfast, 
who has applied a pneumatic lever to act 

the great organ. The heating is accomplished 
by means of hypocausts in the crypt, from which 
pipes extending under the floor convey hot air 
over every part of the building ; and in the nave 
are two ornamental stoves, faced with encaustic 
tiles, and supplied by Messrs. Musgrave Brothers, 
Belfast. The monumental brass erected in the 
vestibule to the memory of the late Dr. Bra- 
bazon has been retouched and polished. 

Dublin.—The bequest of the late Mr. Drum- 
mond, amounting to 20,0001., to found a school 
at Dublin for the education of children the 
orphan daughters of soldiers, has been securely 
established for the object intended by the testa- 
tor. The amount of the bequest has been paid 
into the Court of Chancery by the executors, 
and a scheme for the fature management of the 
charity has been approved by the Master in 
Chancery, printed, and circulated. The school 
will be managed, as nearly as possible, on the 
plan of the Royal Hibernian Military School for 
Soldiers’ Sons. 

Drogheda.—A circular has been issued inviting 
a meeting of leading citizens, to be held in the 
assembly-room in the Tholsel, to confer with the 
gentlemen to whom Mr. Benjamin Whitworth, of 
Manchester, made the offer of erecting a town- 
hall for Drogheda, and to appoint a committee 
to carry out his views. 

Clanabogan.—The new church of Clanabogan 
has been opened for Divine service, by the Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe. To Mr. Samuel Gal- 
braith, the proprietor of the ground on which 
the church is erected, it is chiefly owing that a 
church and district have been obtained in the 
locality. 








NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Albert Memorials.—At a meeting of the Edin- 
burgh committee for promoting the Scottish 
National Memorial of the Prince, the report of 
the acting committee was read, and Sir William 
Johnston moved the following resolution :—“ That 
the committee approve of the report which has 
been read, and record their thanks to the acting 
committee for their diligence in prosecuting the 
movement, instruct the honorary secretary to 
intimate to the acting central committee that 
the sum of 4,1131. 46. 9d. has been collected up 
to this date, and to state that it will be satisfac- 
tory to the committee that a meeting of the 
acting central committee be convened upon an 
early day to consider the steps which should be 
taken for carrying out the proposed memorial.” 
In supporting the resolution, Sir William said 
that they had just heard from the report that 
many people had refused to pay théir subscrip- 
tions, and others who had sums collected in 
different towns were retaining them, and not 
sending them to the central committee, in con- 
sequence of the long delay that had taken place. 
Although he was a member of the central com- 
mittee, he must say that this matter had given 
very great dissatisfaction to many parties ; and 
he thought that very much of the grace of the 
honour to the Prince Consort had been taken 
away by the delay that had taken place. Every 
one complained of the delay, and yet no one 
could give a reason for it. His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch had undertaken to ascertain 
the wishes of her Majesty—he questioned whether 
that should have been done at all—but as it was 
in March, 1862, that his grace had undertaken 
to do so, certainly there had been ample time for 
reporting the result to the committee. In every 
instance-—he thought three at least—where her 
ae ee ee upon @ 
matter of this kind, her opinion been dis- 
regarded, and he was very much afraid the same 
thing would take place here. They were re- 

i as to means, as they would not have 
more than 12,0001. or 13,0001.; and t were 
also very much restricted as to sites. He thought 
it was duty of this meeting to urge upon the 
central committee the importance of taking 
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resolution was unanimously adopted.——The 
citizens of Perth having resolved that their sub- 
scriptions should not be thrown into the Scottish 
National Fund, but devoted to the erection of a 
statue of the Prince in Perth, some time since 
commissioned Mr. William Brodie, R.S.A., of 
Edinburgh, to execute the work. The model is 
now nearly completed ; and this is the first statne 
of the Prince by a Scottish artist. The statue 
itself will be colossal—at the least 8 feet in 
height—but the model is not full size, being 
about 5 feet high. The Prince is represented as 
attired in robes of the Order of the Thistle, his 
right foot slightly advanced, his right hand lean- 
ing on a square , and displaying a 
drawing or .elevation of the Great Exhibition 
building.——-The Dundee Advertiser says the 
committee of the Albert Institute have received 
subscriptions to the amount of 14,8501., and Sir 
David Baxter has intimated that whenever the 
general public make the subscription 17,000l. 
he will become responsible for the remaining 
38,0001. 

Edinburgh.—A bust of Lord Cockburn, by Mr. 
Steell, the sculptor, has been placed in the great 
hall of the Parliament House, by desire of the 
committee of subscribers. 

Additions to the Royal Pictures at Holyrood 
Palace.—Several valuable additions to the col- 
lection of royal pictures at Holyrood, Edinburgh, 
are about to be made by command of her Majesty, 
from the large collection at Hampton Court, 
where there are a good many duplicate portraits 
of royal personages connected more or less 
directly with Scottish history. 

An Edinburgh Cooking Depot.—A few days ago 
Prince Alfred and Prince William of Hesse paid 
a visit to the Ulbster cooking depot for the work- 
ing classes, established by Miss Catherine Sin- 
clair, at Queensferry-street, Edinburgh. The 
_ Princes, without being recognized, entered the 
» crowded dining-hall, and were served with the 
/ usual 4}$d. dinner supplied to frequenters of 
| the depot. After dinner, they visited the kitchen 

of the establishment, and before leaving expressed 
their entire satisfaction with all the arrange- 
ments. The depot is self-supporting, and is 
visited by about 500 persons daily. 
|  Glasgow.—The Lansdowne United Presby- 
terian Church, on the Great Western road, near 
the banks of the Kelvin, has been opened for 
| Divine service. The designs for the edifice were 
furnished by Mr. Honeyman, of this city, archi- 
tect. The building will accommodate nearly 
1,100 persons. The arrangement of the pews in 
the area is unlike any other church in this neigh- 


bourhood, except the Free West Church in| 
There is only | 
in the centre of the area: half of | 
the pews enter off this passage, while the rest | 


Greenock, by the same architect. 
one 


enter off spacious side corridors extending along 


at each side outside the main walls of the) 
| As the increased length of the church necessi- 


q church. The doors of these side pews, when 


' closed, form a continuous panelling on each side, | 
finished above with a timber cornice. The side | 
_ corridors communicate with the front vestibule, | 


which is 12 feet 6 inches wide, having the 


_ entrance door in the centre, and a door of egress | 
| intendence of Mr. Francis T. Dollman, architect. 


at each end. There is also a door of egress at 
the east end, and a separate door for the use 
| of the minister. The side galleries are only 
6 feet wide, and are carried on iron brackets, 
thus obviating the necessity for iron pillars ex- 
cept at the transepts where the galleries are 
wider. The ceiling is almost semicircular in 
form, and the height from the floor is 54 feet. 
The three windows of the apse behind the pulpit 
are filled with stained glass by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London. The design is mosaic, sur- 
rounding medallions, containing figures emble- 
-matical of the law, the prophets, and the gospel. 
The extreme length of the interior, including the 
apse, is 100 feet. The height of the spire, which 
stands at the south-east corner of the building, 
is 218 feet. The building immediately to the 
= east of the spire, having a high gable towards 
= the Great Western road, contains on the ground- 
floor a session-house, ladies’ room, vestry, and 
other apartments, and upstairs a hall, capable 
of i ve 300 persons; there is 
also a beadle’s house and offices at the north side 
_ of the church. The style of architecture is Early 
_ English Gothic, of an ornate character, carving 
being freely introduced. The cost of the whole 
of the buildings, including a large unexpected 
outlay on foundations, and the cost of retaining 
wall forming new street between the church and 
the Kelvin, amounts to about 9,7001. The con- 
tractor for the mason work was Mr. J. Coghill, 
and for the wright work Mr. J. Morgan: the in- 
spector was Mr. J. Kintrea. The special col- 


on behalf of the building fund amounted to 
1,2301. 8s. 2d.——-The sum of 18,0001., which is to 
accumulate at compound interest for twenty-one 
years, has been given by Mr. George Baillie, the 
oldest member of the Faculty of Procurators in 
Glasgow, and formerly Sheriff-Substitute of West 
Perthshire, fer the establishment and mainte- 
nance of free libraries and public schools in 
Glasgow. 

Denny.—We learn from the Falkirk Herald, 
that scarlet fever, of a malignan’ character, pre- 
vails in this town, and in the neighbouring 
village of Dunipace. It is now several months 
since this epidemic appeared in the district, and 
during that time the death rate has been largely 
increased. As yet there is not the slightest ap- 
pearance of the disease abating. Few families 
have escaped, and many households have lost 
one of their number, several two, and in one in- 
stance three have fallen victims to the malady. 
The imperfect sanitary condition of the place, it 
is added, may account in some measure for the 
malignancy of the disease. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Twickenham. — The new portion of Holy 
Trinity Church, Twickenham-green, was con- 
secrated on Christmas-eve. The church, which 
stands on the south side of Twickenham-green, 
originally consisted of a nave, aisles, shallow 
chancel, recess, and tower at the north-west 
angle. The new portion consists of north and 
south transepts, with aisles, measuring from 
‘north to south 72 feet, and from east to west 
| 34 feet; beyond which is a chancel, with an 
| apsidal termination, which on plan is a semi- 
'decagon. The old chancel arch has been re- 
| tained, and now forms the eastern line of division 
between the old and new portions of the church. 
| In the transepts are nearly 400 additional seats. 
| The apsidal portion of the chancel is paved with 
| Minton’s encaustic tiles, the passages in the 
| transepts with plain black and red tiles. The 
|roof and seats are of deal, stained, the latter 
| being varnished. It is intended ultimately to 
| fill the windows with stained glass throughout 
ithe new portion of the church. Externally, 





j}among the chief features are the three-light 
| windows on the north and south ends of the 
|transepts. The sides of the apse are sur- 
|mounted by gables, with crockets and finials. 


| The windows in the apse are five in number, and 


| single lights. A new porch on the north side 


/and a vestry at the south-east angle have also 
been added. Under the vestry is the furnace- 
room for the hot-water apparatus whereby the 
new portion of the church is warmed. The style 
adopted is Middle Pointed, and the material 
employed is white brick, with Bath-stone dress- 
ings, &c., to assimilate with the old building. 


tates additional height to the tower, it is in- 
tended to surmount it with a lofty spire. The 
cost of the additions, exclusive of the spire, is 
about 2,8001.; and the alterations have been 
executed from the designs and under the super- 


Yarmouth.— Sir: Under the general head 
“ Church-building News,” and “ Norwich,” page 
901, you give what purports to be some informa- 


refer to the church of that name at (reat Yar- 
mouth, allow me to call attention to this error, 
and to inform you that I am the architect en- 
gaged for its restoration. May I request you to 
mention this fact in some future impression of 
your journal ?—Joun. P. Seppon. 

Otford (Kent).—The ancient church of Otford 
has been reopened for Divine service, after 
having undergone a restoration internally. The 
old wooden pillars have been removed, and a 
new arcade of four bays substituted, divided by 
stone columns. At the first pillar an arch is 
thrown over the nave, which creates a chancel 
sufficiently large to accommodate the choir. The 
whole of the roof is new. The chancel is paved 
with Minton’s tiles. The gallery is removed, 
and the arch opening into the tower thrown 
open. The seats are all open, and of oak. The 
warming is accomplished by an air-chamber 
which passes under the aisles, and at convenient 
and not unfrequent distances fireplaces are 
made, and over them an iron plate with very 
small openings. The arrangement, we were in- 
formed, consumes its own smoke. Mr. G. E. 
Street was the architect employed. 

Dorking.—The chancel of the parish church is 
at last to undergo a thorough restoration, at the 
sole cost, it is understood, of Mrs. Hope, the 





lection made at the three opening services 





Deepdene, as a memorial of her late husband. 


tion about St. Nicholas Church. As this must | 


Sevenoaks.—A small church has been erected 
by Mr. Jay, the contractor for the new South- 
Eastern Railway, for the use of the work- 
men, this place being the centre for extensive 
works now in . The building, which has 
been opened for public worship, has been erected 
within three minutes’ walk of a large number of 
labourers’ huts: it is of galvanized iron. The 
seats are of plain deal, and are calculated to 
hold about 150. 

Tenterden.—At a meeting of the committee 
for the restoration of the church, there were 
three tenders sent in, viz.—H. Runnacles, Hal- 
sted, 2,2311. 14s. 1ld.; P. Newnham, Tenterden, 
1,850. 48. 9d.; and J. Bourne, Woodchurch, 
1,8141. 5s. 4d. Mr. P. Newnham’s tender was 
accepted. The secretary reported that the sum 
already contributed amounted to 1,5431., and it 
was resolved that the architect (Mr. E. Chris- 
tian) be instructed to a form of contract 
to be entered into with Mr. Newnham, for re- 
seating, re-paving, re-plastering the walls of the 
interior, and restoring the arches; taking out 
the dormer windows in the roof, and restoring 
the carved oak; repairing and oiling the oak 
roofs in the side aisles ; restoring all the door- 
ways and doors; restoring the stonework of the 
west window [the stained glass of this window 
is the gift of Mr. Whelan]; for new windows in 
the north side of the church; and six new win- 
dows in the south side. According to the con- 
tract, after doing the above work, a sum of 171. 
will remain towards the warming and lighting, 
which with a few other things, such as wire 
doors, hassocks for the poor (required as a 
condition of the grant given by the Church 
Building Society), matting, &c., will require 
about 2001. 

Grimley.—The chancel of Grimley Church, 
which has been for some time under restoration, 
has now been reopened. The chancel arch and 
east nave wall have been rebuilt, chiefly by the 
landowners in the parish. The north wall of the 
chancel has been also rebuilt, and the whole put 
in repair; a new open roof of stained fir and 
gilded iron gable-cross put on; the floor raised 
and laid with tiles; longitudinal benches, with 
desks and subsellz, of varnished deal, sub- 
stituted for the former seats. The lessons are 
read from a lectern, of oak, from the ancient 
roof of the now demolished Guesten-hall, at 
Worcester. This latter was designed by Mr. 
Hopkins, of Worcester, architect, and executed 
by Mr. Finch. The material work of the chancel 
was done by Mr. Smart, of Malvern, under the 
direction of Mr. Christian, architect, and at the 
cost of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Shipston-on-Stour.—A cemetery is about to be 
formed here. The Burial Board have fixed upon 
a spot on the London-road, and have agreed for 
the purchase of two acres. The architect em- 
ployed in the matter is Mr. W. H. Knight, of 
Cheltenham, who has furnished designs for the 
necessary buildings, being two chapels, with 
spire, entrance lodge, &. The Burial Board 
have lately advertised for contracts. 








WORKS IN STAINED GLASS. 


Armagh Cathedral.—Messrs. Lavers & Barraud 
have completed a window for Armagh Cathedral, 
to commemorate the late Primate. It is of con- 
siderable dimensions, and contaias three lights, 
with tracery : its cost, together with two small 
side windows, is 5001. The late Archbishop 
Beresford, it is well known, was a great restorer 
of churches: he spent a very large sum, we be- 
lieve nearly 40,0001., on the restoration of the 
cathedral. These circumstances suggested the 
design, which illustrates the dedication of the 
Temple by King Solomon, and its subsequent 
restoration under Ezra and Nehemiah. These 
events occupy the chief space in the window. At 
the bottom, however, is a predella of the three 
following subjects :—The Mission of St. Columba 
to Ireland ; the Founding of Armagh Cathedral ; 
and its Restoration by the late archbishop, whose 
portrait appears in this panel: at the bottom is 
an inscription. The tracery is filled with a large 
Majesty and beatified Saints. The window pro- 
mises to be very effective if there be plenty of 
ight outside. 

All Saints’ Church, East Clevedon.—A stained 
glass window has recently been placed in this 
church by Mr. T. Andrews. It has been manu- 
factured by Mons. L’Evegne, of Beauvais, and is 
a design of foliated tracery. The window has 
twelve principal lights, intersected with twelve 
quatrefoils, with a large quatrefoil. in the 
centre. Sir A. H. Elton, bart., has presented it 
to the church. 
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St. Catherine's, Angel Madow, Manchester.— 
This church has been re-opened after a thorough 
cleaning and decorating of the interior. All the 
old windows have been taken out and replaced 
with cathedral-tinted rolled glass, with rich 
borders. The chancel window is a triplet, and 
the centre light contains a full-length figure of 
St. Catherine ; and in a panel above is a descend- 
ing dove. The side lights are of geometrical de- 
sign, having medallions of the four Evangelists, 
Agnus Dei, cup and vine, &c. The wall decora- 
tion and stained glass were executed by Messrs. 
Edmundson & Son, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Speakeman & Charlesworth, of Man- 
chester, architects. 

Saints Simon and Jude, Manchester.—This 
church has undergone considerable alteration 
lately. In addition to the alterations and wall 
decoration in the chancel, there are three 
lancet lights now filled with stained glass. In 
the centre is “ The Crucifixion,” attended by the 
beloved disciple, John, and the mother of our 
Lord, with the Magdalen weeping and embracing 
the feet of Jesus. In the side lights are half- 
length figures of St. Simon and St. Jude. The 
emblems of the Evangelists, &c., are in medal- 
lions. A large wheel in the gable is also filled 
with stained glass of geometrical design. The 
whole was under the superintendence of Mr. J. M. 
Taylor, architect, of this city. The stained glass 
was by Messrs. Edmundson & Son. 

Holy Trinity Church, Halifax.—The chancel 
window of this church, which is large and of 
Romanesque character, has just been filled with 
stained and painted glass. The largesquare-headed 
opening in the centre is filled with the subject of 
the Crucifixion; the semi-circular head, which 
is divided from the light below by a stone 
transom 20 inches thick, is occupied by a repre- 
sentation of “The Raising of Jairus’s. Daughter.” 
The square-headed sidelights have full-length 
figures of Faith and of Charity, in panels of 
diaper-work. It has been erected by Dr. Alex- 
ander, of Halifax,in memory of his late wife and 
several of the Alexander family. The whole was 
designed and executed by Messrs. Edmundson & 
Son, of Manchester. 

St. Peier’s Church, Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—A 
stained-glass window, in memory of the late 
Mr. John Abbot, has been placed in one of the 
north side windows of this church. The illustra- 
tions on the glass appear principally to have 
been taken from the parable of the Talents. The 
first group of figures, in the centre compartment 
of the base of the window, represents Christ in 
the act of delivering the talents to the three 
servants. In the compartment to the left side 
of the centre one are the two faithful servants 
ploughing and sowing; while the third servant is 
represented as hiding his talent. In the com- 
partment to the right side of the centre the two 
faithful servants are shown to be reaping the 
fruits of their industry; and the third servant 
in the act of digging up his talent. In the three 
compartments immediately above the base of the 
window, the servants are represented to be 
awaiting the return of their Lord; then, pro- 
ducing before him the increase they had made in 
properly using their talents ; and, lastly, a repre- 
sentation of the two faithful servants kneeling 
before their Lord, whilst he pronounces the bene- 
diction upon them. Above these last-named 
groups are the usual architectural canopies or 
quatrefoils. The tracery round the edge of the 
window is filled with ornamental glass. Messrs. 
Wailes were the artists. 

St. Mary's Roman Catholic Cathedral, New- 
castle-~vpon-Tyne.—A memorial of the late Mr. 
Wm. Dunn, of Bath House, has been put up in 
this church. It consists of a window of three 
lights, and tracery above. It is situate in the 
baptistery, on the right-hand side on entering the 
church by the west door. The principal subject 
occupying the centre light is that of our Lord’s 
baptism in the Jordan by St. John ; the trefoil in 
the tracery immediately over it containing the 
descending dove, surrounded by rays of light. 
The side compartments of the window contain 
large figures of the Virgin Mary and St. William 
of York, respectively, each carrying distinctive 
emblems. These three subjects are depicted 
under architectural and floriated canopies, and 
raised on lofty bases, under which is a kneeling 
figure of the deceased at Pridieu, and, in the 
background, an elevation of the church and 
presbytery attached to it. The tracery is occu- 

pied by figures of angels bearing scrolls with 
texts. The centre panel contains the family 
arms, and two smaller ones the monogram of the 
deceased. Along the base of the window, and 
extending over the three lights, is the memorial 
inscription. This window was also by Mr. Wailes. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Tunbridge Wells. — The first of a series of 
schemes for hotel accommodation has assumed 
a decided form, and the Kentish Royal Hotel 
Company has been formed. A capital of 50,0001. 
in shares of 101. each (a large portion of which 
is already subscribed for), is to be raised and 
expended in the reconstruction of the hotel, from 
plans by Mr. F. H. Fowler, architect of the 
Strand and Hastings Hotel Companies. One of 
the features of the scheme is the construction of 
an arcade of shops facing to Chapel-place and 
High-street. 

Ryde.—The town commissioners haye unani- 
mously approved of the new plan of Mr. Cutler 
for increasing the accommodation of the county- 
court, and for making other improvements re- 
quired for the public convenience. Mr. T. Hell- 
yer, architect, said the plans possessed the 
advantages of including a residence for the hall- 
keeper and improving the telegraph-office. The 
new rooms would provide the accommodation 
required for the county-court. The enlargement 
is to be made on the west side of the hall, so as 
not to mar the present building more than neces- 
sary, although Mr. Cutler said it could be done 
with greater economy on the east side. The 
report of the committee asked for powers to ad- 
vertise for tenders, and to carry out Mr. Cutler’s 
plans; and the report was unanimously adopted. 

Wellington (Salop).— A company has been 
formed, with a capital of 20,0001., to provide 
new and suitable market accommodation for this 
town, and an Act will be applied for in the en- 
suing session to obtain the necessary powers of 
purchasing property in the town and carrying 
out the project. It is proposed to erect a covered 
market on or near the site of the present market- 
hall, having convenient approaches from Mar- 
ket-square, Walker-street, and Butchers’-lane. 
It is proposed to establish an additional market 
on Saturday ; and powers will be taken in the 
Act to enable the company at a future time to 
provide a Smithfield. The company have ap- 
pointed Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, their 
architect. 

Glossop.—At a public meeting of the rate- 
payers, the guardians have been authorized to 
apply to the Poor-Law Board for power to make 
several new streets in and about the town, under 
the Public Works Act. The estimated cost of 
the works is 3,3001., two-thirds of which will be 
paid by Lord E. G. F. Howard, M.P., the lord of 
the manor. There are already 222 men at work 
under the Act, most of whom are engaged in 
draining inclosed lands on his lordship’s estate. 





THE PATENT CONCRETE STONE. 


A commirrer from London, including Mr. C. 
H. Smith, Mr. Hayward, Mr. Geo. Dines, Mr. 
O. Hansard, and Mr. Wyatt Papworth, went to 
Ipswich the other day to test Mr. Ransome’s 
patent concrete stone, and were met by a num- 
ber of other gentlemen there. One system of 
testing was by small sections of the stone being 
clutched by a pair of grapnels, which were 
suspended—the upper one from the centre of a 
long iron beam, like the beam of a pair of scales, 
the under one being connected by stout iron 
links with a beam on the floor. A heavy weight 
hung at one end, and at the other were hooks to 
receive the weights, as the strength of the ma- 
terial required. By this means a strain was 
put upon the stone till it broke. Several pieces 
of Ransome’s stone, which had been made in the 
presence of the committee, in London, were put 
to the test, together with other specimens of 
stones similarly prepared, the results, according 
to the statements that have reached us, being 
as follows :—Five specimens of Coignet’s Bétons 
Agglomérés, yielded to the following strains: 
656 Ib., 544 Ib., 1,1681b., 448 1Ib., and 384 tb. 
on the surface of 6 square inches. Mr. F. Ran- 
some’s specimens next tested, showed the fol- 
lowing results :—1,1041b., 7521b., and 1,1841b. 
on the 6-inch surface ; 1,304 1b. on a 5-inch sur- 
face, and two pieces of concrete stone, made on 
Saturday night last, from road scrapings, com- 
bined by the use of silicates, withstood respec- 
tively, 1,616 Ib. and 1,552 lb. to the 6-inch 
surface. 

Other tests followed by the application of 
pressure in hydraulic presses, to several 4-inch 
cubes of Ransome’s stone. These withstood 
pressures varying from 11 to 16 tons; and the 
only 6-inch cube tried, at last failed under a 
weight of nearly 70 tons, from faults in the wood 
packing on which it rested. 

The patent is in the hands of a company to 





which Mr. Thos. Piper acts as honorary secretary. 








ARCHITECTURE PROP-ER AND 
SHAMISTIC. 


Srr,—This little essay is for the information 
and instruction of those who long to see archi- 
tecture divested of all mystery and exclusive- 
ness,—taken out of the hands of artists, and put 
into the hands of those whom Mr. Fergusson 
calls the “ plain cooks.” This would certainly 
be “ all very fine, Mr, Fergusson,” and there is a 
great deal of meaning in your recommendation 
to study cookery-books to obtain a proper know- 
ledge of architecture. 

Architecture Proper, as its name implies, is 
founded on a system of props. Properly carried 
out, or “architected,” as the Athenians have it, 
it forms one of the bulwarks of a nation as it 
were,—the props and buttresses on which not 
only the wsthetic welfare, but the personal 
safety of a people, is founded. Architecture may 
be looked upon,—in fact, is looked upon by the 
“plain cooks” who dabble in the trade, and 
make messes both in the department of public 
taste and the pockets of their unfortunate em- 
ployers,—as a system (to make use of the legal 
Latin of a talented author) of mixandum, roast- 
andum, boilandum, and fryandum. Let it be 
candidly admitted that this is a very fair and 
comprehensive view of architecture ; a view that 
is calculated to enlarge the ideas of architectural 
tradesmen who undertake to teach pupils what 
but for this information they themselves might 
never have known. How often, for instance, do 
we witness the vigorous attempts of the aspiring 
genius of a Pecksnifftrammelled by the notion 
that architecture may not be brought down to 
the level of “ plain cookery” and £. s. d., and 
in such cases all that is produced is a pump, or 
something equally watery. But in spite of this it 
cannot be denied that architecture is looked upon 
by many as a system of repetition, reproduction, 
and redoubled replication ; and doubtless much is 
to be said in favour of this view. 

Before architecture became a trade, the prop 
was not invented. How and when this artistic 
and solemn feature originated is a curious and 
absorbing question. How for long ages the only 
prop in existence had been the clothes-prop ; 
how the ideas of our ancestors for ages did not 
advance one peg beyond the ordinary clothes- 
peg; how at length building after building was 
erected upon the clothes-prop principle ; how, 
although no one was able to point to the archi- 
tect who first propped up his buildings, yet the 
propagation of these principles, and the force 
with which they influenced subsequent times, 
are questions each one of which demands a wide 
field of expatiation and affords a matter of ab- 
sorbing interest to every lover of architecture 
proper. 

The origin of architecture, although in somo 
probability having its seat in the requirements 
and necessities of human nature, is-far removed 
from those requirements and improvements 
which have since obtained. The inherent snob- 
bery of human nature, and the development of 
the sham and the sensational, form sources which 
were never dreamt of in times of crude simpli- 
city; these elements of comparatively modern 
growth have been most powerful in their influ. 
ence on architecture. The diseovery by Rum- 
fungus Addlebrain of the shamistic element 
was an era in architecture. Modern London, 
with all its crookarious sinuosities of plan and 
omnivorous variegated monotony of front eleva- 
tion—front—for, poetically speaking,— 

" uts a front up to 
An Builds the healt pact habe 


Modern London affords an example of the 
shamistic element of perhaps the highest order. 
Before this principle obtained there existed a 
gabular and protruding frontal style of building, 
each upper story projecting beyond the lower, 
and in narrow lanes and alleys disclosing a small 
ribbon of sky by day and a strip of stars by 
night,—that is, on clear nights. Buildings at 
this time were wooden; and there being then 
no ingurance societies, were often burnt down. 
In spite of the sanitary arrangements of the 
period, a most frightful epidemic broke out, 
which spread death around in hideons form. 
This was the “Great Plague” of Old London. 
Fortunately there came a devouring fire, and 
swept away the loathsomeness, the crowding, and 
the contagion, and for a time let air and daylight 
into the dungeon holes. Fortunately; but 
although Old London was burnt down, Modern 
London was rebuilt. Yes; then came brick and 
mortar; then came chimney-pot and pantile; 
then arose the hole-in-the-wall style; then 
flourished the waterbutt style. Now sprang up 
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miles of front and back wallage, with numberless 
square holes; in streets and squares, vast, 
tremendous, prodigious, and pleasingly mono- 
tonous ; slices and wedges of which placed here 
and there in various parts of the country, pro- 
vided residences for the aristocracy and the 
amphibiosity. 

-and-by came the discovery of “ compo.” 
with this discovery came a redoubtable change 
in architecture. That “compo” influenced 
composition is very certain; and, like Mr. 
Briggs’s builder, many an architect found, and 
many a tyro still finds, that “a little compo is 
all that is necessary.” 

Coeval with compo reigned a wide-spread 
gravitation towards the antique. The beauty 
and symmetry of the forms in the architectural 
remains of Greece and Italy struck the eye of 
the age, and acted like a talisman on the newly- 
discovered element, compo. Now began the 
peculiar and distinctive Compo style,—a style 
which produced architects like tadpoles ; a style 
which proved that “compo made the architect,” 
on the same principle that Bean Brummel tanght 
“ starch made the man ;” and a style which still, 
to a large extent, is an ornament to London, as 
far as its features are not obliterated by time 
and soot. 

The Compo style, in the composition of its 
component parts, is adaptative and imitatory. 
For instance, here is a column from the Temple 
of Jupiter Jampots, at Rome ; there a pediment 
from the baths of Nebo Squash, or a portion of 


the justly celebrated chapel-of-ease to the Colos- 
seum. Well, what can compo effect in such | 
cases P—rather, what can it not effect (and I | 


speak now of “ compo” both in its material and | 
moral signification) ? Its results are marvellous. | 
That which was conceived by deep and mature 
reflection, developed by genuine artistic feeling | 
and devotion, and wrought out with love and | 
consummate skill, can be dabbed up in compo | 
(we have an eye to business in these days) before | 
a man can say “ Jack Robinson !” 

Hi, Jacunis Inui DEFENDERE Saxis. 





PROVINCIAL TASTE. 

Sim,—Knowing you to be earnest in your 
endeavour to promote the progress of the arts, 
especially architecture, and that you from time | 
to time insert in your paper commendatory | 
notices of such new works as merit them, and | 
also point out any works that are carried out in | 
a manner contrary to good taste, I venture to ac- | 
quaint you with a specimen of architecture | 
recently added to our town, Wirksworth, Derby- | 
shire (which already boasts of a Temperance | 
Hall that for ugliness cannot be surpassed), | 
which I am at a loss to describe. Suffice it to} 
say, the building in question is a private resi- 
dence, intended, I imagine, to be in the Eliza- 
bethan style. It has high-pitched roofs, with 
ornamental crested ridges, gables coped with 
stone, and surmounted with wheel crosses, very 
elaborate of the Decorated period. The walls 
are rough cast, and relieved by square sash win- 
dows. The porch I can liken to nothing I have 
ever seen before. It is of wood framing, panelled, 
the upper part sashed, and the top flat. It is 
zigzag on plan, and conveys the idea that it has 
been some time or other a photographer's studio, 
built to accommodate itself to some restricted 
space, such as one sometimes sees at the back- 
yard of a lodging-house on the hill sides at 
third-rate watering-places. Why do not owners, 
when about t:; build, employ an architect instead 
of carrying out their own ideas, or relying on 
the genius of a country builder, for the result is 
invariably the production of buildings alike dis- 
creditable to a town, and offensive to all those 
who have the slightest pretension to ge 
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ACOUSTIC POTTERY. 


Your recently published notes on the singular 
subject of Acoustic Pottery will be read with 
interest, and, doubtless, bring to light many 
instances of its use. 

The references made in your number of the 
19th ult. to the discoveries of vases in the 
Churches of St. Peter Mancroft and St. Peter 
Mountergate, both in Norwich, have a possible 
significance that is evidently not suspected by 
your correspondent, Mr. M. Phipson, who fur- 
nishes them. 

I shall best indicate the point to which I refer 
by quoting from the “ Urn Burial” of Sir Thos. 


dedicatory to Thomas Le Gros, of Crostwick, 
Esq., the discovery on whose estate of certain 
Roman burial-urns was the fortunate occasion of 
the incomparable essay in question :— 

“ We cannot but wish these urns might have 
the effect of theatrical vessels and great hip- 
podrome urns in Rome, to resound the accla- 
mations and honours due unto you. But these 
are sad and sepulchral pitchers, which have no 
joyful voices ; silently expressing old mortality, 
the ruins of forgotten times, and can only speak 
with life, how long in this corruptible frame 
some parts may be uncorrupted; yet able to 
outlast bones long unborn, and noblest piles 
amongst us,” 

The reference to the “ hippodrome urns” is to 
the main point before us, and indicates know- 
jledge of their functions in the mind of the 
jlearned writer, who was a parishioner of St. 
| Peter’s Mancroft, I believe, and was certainly 
| buried, as a tablet on one of the pillars attests, 
|in the church where, in 1850, the examples of 
| acoustic pottery were discovered. 
| My idea is, that as these vessels were dis- 
| covered under the wooden floor of the chancel, 
and without other covering than it afforded— 
|which suggests that they were coeval with it, 
jand not older—they might have been placed 
| where they were found at the instigation of Sir 
Thomas Browne himself. The form of the 
vessels, as engraved by you, seems to confirm 
the notion that they are of the date in question. 
F. G. SrepHens. 








FRENCH GOTHIC IN ENGLAND, 


supposition that this assertion is true, and go for 
nothing if he cannot prove it. As his opinion 
on this question is totally opposed to that of 
most architects, and, indeed, most Churchmen 
of the present day, the onus probandi lies with 
him. As yet he has given us bare assertions, 
and nothing more. Can he prove that in any 
church built previously to the ninth century 
(putting out of the question those circular ones 
originally designed as tombs or baptisteries) the 
altar did not stand, and could not have stood 
originally within the bema? He has challenged 
all the world to give an instance of a church 
built at that period in which it was placed there. 
I have quoted a passage which seemed, and still 
does seem, to me to prove that, in the very 
earliest church of which we have any descrip- 
tion, it had that position within, and not without, 
the cancelli. Mr. Elliott boldly accuses me of 
having garbled the quotation, and by substitut- 
ing “bema” for “temple,” made Eusebius say 
the opposite of what he really does. This is a 
grave charge, and not lightly to be brought 
against any one. It so happens that I quoted 
from Bohn’s translation (the only edition at 
hand at the moment), without altering a word. 
The historian begins his description at the 
atrium, and goes down the church till he has 
come to the end; and, in quoting the final pas- 
sage, beginning “This he adorned with lofty 
thrones,” &c., 1 simply remarked that Eusebius 
was clearly speaking of the bema. Mr. Elliott 
himself confesses that he is speaking of it in 
the beginning of the sentence ; and most persons 
of ordinary common sense and unbiassed minds 
would, therefore, suppose that in what follows 
he is still speaking of it. But, no, argues Mr. 





Sir,—The French nation is one in which! 
stateliness, grandeur, and glory are essentially 
national traits, inherited from the Romans. It 
has come down to this day, and forms even a 
leading feature in modern Parisian architecture. 
In the Middle Ages French architecture bore the 
same external character. In England, however, 
stateliness and grandeur were not traits in our 
Gothic architecture. Like our scenery, it was 
confined, homely. English poetry, in like man- 
ner, was never of a “grand” kind. It is notice- 
able for its tenderness of thought and homely 
nature: and so our architecture. If, in the 
present day, grandeur is necessary, all I can say 
is that England has lost its traditional beauties 
of thought, and, I am sure, will never succeed in 
aforeign line. But, I believe that the unnatural 
fight for position in modern English life creates 
that unsettled state of mind which can only find 
pleasure in unnatural excitement. Hence the 
origin of “sensation” dramas, novels, &c. This 
state of life is very detrimental toa love of home, 
of fireside, and not likely to produce much 
poetry. Our modern poets, are precisely those 
men who are least influenced by such national 
vices. I maintain and challenge any one to 
refute it, that the stately grandeur of French 
Gothic is wholly contrary to English poetry—is 
wholly contrary to true English feeling; and, if 
we admire it in a Latin race, we cannot admire 
it at home, since it is destructive of all that is 
most to be cherished in the sweet homeliness of 
English country life. It does not agree with 
our scenery,—nor with our innermost feelings. 

Quam DIecta. 








CHANCELS OR NO CHANCELS. 


As Mr. Elliott has openly accused me of dis- 
honesty ; and as throughout his letter of the 12th 
ultimo he endeavours with an ingenuity worthy 
of the great Mr. Chaffanbrass himself to throw 
dust in the eyes of the jury by making me 
appear to contradict myself, and by interlarding 
his cross-examination with funny stories of Lord 
Dundreary and a great deal of “prave ’orts,” as 
Parson Evans would call them, about “ walls of 
salvation,”  apostolical specifications,” “lines 
of judgment,” “plummets of righteousness,” 
&c.; I must ask you to allow me space to say a 
few words in vindication of myself, and to en- 
deavour to put the real question at issue more 
plainly before your readers. 

The whole thing “lies in a nutshell.” Mr. 
Elliott asserts that, in the primitive churches, 
the altar stood without the bema, “in the midst 
of the people;” and that it thus affords no 
prototype whatever of the “chancel” of 
Mediswyal and modern churches. His theory is 
that the bnilding and adorning of chancels arose 
entirely out of the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion: well nigh every word of his letter in your 
number for November 28, and most of that in 


Elliott ; the altar stood in the midst of the 
church ; and, therefore, the historian must be 
going back to describe something he had passed 
by. This is simply begging the whole question. 
The fact that the altar was “made every way 
inaccessible to the multitude,’ which Mr. Elliott 
confesses, is quite irreconcileable with his theory 
that it stood “in the midst of the people,’ who 
at the Lord’s Supper “ were reclined or seated 
round it” as at an ordinary tricliniwm. 

In the passage which Mr. Elliott translates 
“all over the temple,” putting it in italics to 
make it seem the more contradictory to my 
rendering “all round” the bema, the word 
“temple” does not occur at all in the original, 
which I have now before me, though it does occur 
in the previous sentence, from which he has 
seen fit to transpose it. Again, when speaking 
of “the Holy of Holies,” as Eusebius calls it, 
he tacks on his own pet phrase, “ in the midst of 
the people,” as though he would have his 
readers believe, that Eusebius was on his side, 
in his attempt to show that the “ substitution of 
temple for church,” and “ altar for tomb, or 
table,” is of comparatively modern date! Farther 
on he says, I am “ not content with being wrong 
in one instance,” &c., for, “ it is not true that only 
in the adapted basilicas the orientation prin- 
ciple was avoided ;’ when he knows very well 
that I never asserted anything of the kind; but 
said plainly, “a basilica facing north and south, 
or a site which, though otherwise convenient, com- 
pelled such an arrangement.” Again, when he 
expresses himself as amused at my denying that 
the compilers of our Prayer Book meant to refer 
to the arrangement of churches of an earlier 
than Mediaeval epoch,—in the rubric; as though 
this denial implied that there was a difference 
between the primitive and Medizval arrange- 
ment; he must be aware that my words, as I 
wrote them, do not imply anything of the kind. 
I leave it, then, to your readers to determine 
whether Mr. Elliott or myself best deserves the 
charge of want of “common honesty.” And I 
repeat that it is “an insult to common sense,” 
to say that the men who ordered, “ chancels shall 
remain as they have done in time past,’ meant 
“they shall not remain as they have done for 
the last 500 years and more,” which is the con- 
struction Mr. E. would have us put upon their 
words. That gentleman goes on to ask whether 
I do not know, or have forgotten, that the 
Church of England condemns as idolatrous and 
blasphemous those doctrines of the Church of 
Rome which originated the Medimval chan- 
cels ?” just as if my whole letter were not an 
emphatic denial of his assertion, that they 
originated in the dogma of transubtantiation ; 
and as if I had not plainly shown that while the 
Church of England renounces that dogma, she 
does not condemn, but holds and teaches, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, which, as I said, 
“gives all its life and meaning to the whole 
system of eucharistic worship, and to that 








Browne, the famous writer and learned physician 
of Norwich, the following passage in the epistle 


yours of the 12th ultimo, rest wholly on the 


archetypal arrangement of the Christian temple 
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i on consent, the church adopted | and performed by the most eminent musicians | 
fone earliest ‘tomen” Mr. Elliott finds it of the day. Handel, who resided at Canons, as | 
convenient to ignore all that I said touching “chapel-master,” is said to have composed his | 
the arrangement of the oldest Eastern churches, | sacred drama of “ Esther for its consecration. | 
sach as the churches of Sergius and Bacchus, at! During the very short time that the Palace of | 
Constantinople (built in the reign of Justinian), | Canons remained undisturbed, except by royal 
those of St. Clement at Ancyra, and Trabula in | or aristocratic entertainments, it was frequently | 
Lycia (only a little later in date) ; of St. George | celebrated, both in verse and prose, especially 
at Salonica (built cirea A.D. 400), of which Mr. | indirectly by Pope ; but admitting what there is 
Fergusson remarks that it has “a well -defined | little doubt of, the poet’s intended application of | 
choir with its apse, evidently part of the original | his satire to Canons, his concluding lines are 
arrangement ;” and many others. But as he | singularly prophetic :— 
seems bent on going to Rome for his ve “ Another age shall wee the golden — | 
of a Christian temple, let me remind him that in | mbrown the slope, and nod on the rre, 
the basilica of St. Peter (A.D. 300) there is a chan- ial necking — as Bie gate Da pions’ 4, 
cel nearly 90 feet in length between the termina- Moral Exsays, | 
roe pm ere ye ae = = wn This sumptuous mansion, and nearly all be- 
pr 4 of Sta. Maria Maggiore there is one of at | longing thereto, by a fate as transient as its, 
least half that length, which was built by Pope feunder’s career, barely survived opm afier 
Sixtus, A.D. 432: while the church of 8S. ™4"Y fruitless attempts to dispose of it entire, | 
Auciienss Mave os Raseeen (A.D. 493—525), | it was pulled down soon after his death, which | 
ma peagtiswiih prototype of a modern chancel | Occurred on the 9th of August, 1744, at the age 
built out far beyond the termination of the nave | Of Seventy-one years, and the materials were sold 
and side aisles, and ending in an apse. Will | PY #uction in the year 1747. The duke was in- 
Mr. Elliott undertake to prove that at any given | volved at the time of his death, probably in con- 
time since the erection of these churches (in | Sduence of having _,lost enormously by the 
each of which the chancel and apse are evidently | South Sea bubble” in 1720. The site and | 











| ties of linseed oil, any process, I thi 
| fallacious also. There cone i 


contemporaneous with the rest), the altar did 
not stand where it has stood from time imme- 


| most of the building materials, together with the | 
|park and demesne lands, were purchased by | 


morial within the chancel; or that in any one of William Hallet, the cabinetmaker, living in| 
them at any known period it did brewer 3 any Long-acre, London, who had been extensively | 
other position? I have thought it right to make |¢™ployed by the duke. The Corinthian portico 
this reply to Mr. Elliott’s most unfair letter; but W®* removed to and erected at Wanstead house : 
here the controversy may stop, as far as I am the beautiful marble staircase and columns were | 
concerned. I am quite content to leave the erected in the Earl of Chesterfield’s residence in | 
question at this point in the hands of your South Audley-street, London, at present occupied | 
readers Wituiam Purron. | by the Marquis of Abercorn ; and all that remains | 
é ‘of the celebrated equestrian statue of George L., | 
P.S. Perhaps I ought to have referred to the With its pedestal, has long decorated the area of | 
church of San Clemente in preference even to Leicester-square. The present villa, or dwelling. | 
those I have mentioned, built in the fourth or house, once occupied by Lady Plumer, is said to | 
fifth century, and rebuilt in the ninth: it has have been only a distant outhouse, perhaps a 
remained all but unaltered in its arrangements residence built by Mr. Hallet, forming no part | 
since ; and there the altar, with its canopy sup- _ whatever of the original main edifice. ; 
rted on four pillars, stands far within the rail-| These are some of the scraps or geanings | 
ing of the bema, outside of which are the seats ®bout Canons and the grand duke, collected | 
for the choir. | during a long search amongst periodicals, poems, | 
novels, biographies, topographies, &c., all of) 
‘them written more than a century ago. The | 
ARE THERE ANY DRAWINGS IN EXIST. general inference seems decidedly to allude to a) 
ENCE OF THE PALACE OF CANONS, residence of more than ordinary pretensions ; 


y Now 9 and, judging from the various buildings still re- 
cae a ARE? IF 80, WHERE ARE maining in or near London, which were executed 


from designs by the same architect, who was 

Txose who feel interested in the fine arts, employed by his grace at Canons, we have a 
especially that department relating to architec. right to conclude that a mansion erected so near 
ture, as practised in this country during the the metropolis, apparently without regard to 
early part of last century, may meet with many Cost, and which was intended to surpass or out- 
passages in the writings of that date alluding shine all others in the kingdom, must have pre- 
directly or indirectly to the magnificence of the sented many features in the mass, if not in de- 
expensive palace of Canons, erected some time tail, well deserving the attention of architectural 
between 1715 and 1744, by James Bridges, Esq,, | students or the criticisms of established prac- 
created a baronet, baron, viscount, earl, marquis, titioners. Every trace of the building itself at 
and ultimately duke of Chandos, who by some Canons seems to have been annihilated, both on 
means acquired a princely fortune, as paymaster the site and in the neighbourhood. I have 
of the forces in Queen Anne’s reign. He was | searched numerous publications and inquired far 





usually called “the Grand Duke,” from the 


grandeur and almost regal state in which he elevations, or views of any kind whatever, can I 
lived. His grace expended on the building | 


alone about 300,000I.: the same quantity of 
materials and labour would now cost double that 
sum. The entire edifice was designed and 
executed under the direction of John James, 
architect (of Greenwich): it stood at the end of 
of aspacious avenue of trees, being placed diago- 
nally, so as to show two sides of the building, 
which at a distance gave the appearance of a 
palatial structure of great extent. Vertue 
describes it “as a noble square pile, all of stone, 
with statues on the front: within was a small 
square of brick, not handsome ; the out-offices, 
of brick and stone, very convenient, and well 
disposed ; the hall richly adorned with marble 
statues, busts, &c. The ceiling of the staircase 
was painted by Sir James Thornhill ; the grand 
apartments finely adorned with paintings, 
sculptures, and furniture.” The columns and 
pilasters which separated the hall from the grand 
staircase, were each made of one entire block, 
rather more than 20 feet in length, of the finest 
quality of Italian veined marble: all the steps of 
the principal staircase were of similar material. 
The locks, hinges, and furniture of the doors 
were of silver: the internal decorations, of his- 
torical painting and sculpture, were of the most 
costly description: the grounds were adorned 
with a profusion of statuary, by Charpentiere 


and other sculptors. The chapel was equally | seed 


elaborated and embellished with paintings of the 
Italian school, by Bellucci. The vocal and instru- 
mental portions of the services were arranged 


and wide unsuccessfully: no printed plans, 


| find or even hear of. During the progress of the 
building there must have been hosts of working 
drawings, emanating from the architect's office. 
Are these all destroyed? Surely some print, 
drawing, or diagram of that extraordinary edifice 
must have escaped the general wreck, and it is 
hoped will be forthcoming, if, through the 
medium of this journal, these hints respecting 
the interest attached to such drawings should 
perchance meet the eye of those who possess 
them. C. H. Sarru. 
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THE LINSEED OIL QUESTION. 


Siz,—Last week's Builder contains a letter from a 
* Practical Man” on this subject. Upon reading it I am 
induced to reiterate my former assertion, that the manu- 
facturers are wholly responsible for the bad oil that is 
being supplied us.  ‘‘ Practical Man,” in his attempt to 
— t and, perhaps, himself, admits that ‘ Eng- 

crushers are not so particular as they ought to crush 
selected seed,” Therein lies the whole of the evil com- 
— of; and we surely ought to be much obliged to 
im for this frank and candid admission; and I can only 


say that they ought to be particular, and crush the 
se hperthen far They have it in their er to do so, 
and, until they do, they are guilty of intentional dishonesty 
and rascality. 


manage those things different in 
France.” At Marseilles there is standard of quality. 
All seed bi t into the market containing more than 
4per cent. adulteration is sold at ywo-thdole iene price ; 
thus rendering it the interest of importers to have the 
as clean as possible. And why not crushers ado: 

the same plan here? It is found to work satisfactorily 
there, all cause of complaint against the oil is thereby 
removed. With regard to “‘ heated seed,” if, as “ Prac- 














tieal Man” states, it be unfit for crushing, Jet all that 


have any regard for their reputation avoid the 

such. But it would seem from this letter that seoun- 
drelism and raseality are pg ape distinguishing 
features in the operations of 

they do not hesitate to use any and every kind of seed, 
both fit and unfit,—not as “ Practical Man would have 


fro’ ——, in order to compete with 

haecign © are adulterated, I beheve it is poe 2 elle 

Eeomesotan pred "deen ee ae 
an us in uction, 

ave tee th ye Mage us; and these 

stanees not to i; t w 

producing ers js Bh And I think the assertion 


ted of forei preferring our oils to their 
oun, Okan © Pibatioal Wee” oe i adulterate 
us showing 


we 
| in order to compete ; th hat there is little or 
as 


nothing to be gained in point of quality, 
the price to be the same. : 
With regard to improving, or removi So 


nothing like to producing a 
genuine article at first hand, and thus saving additional 
trouble and expense. I do not see how a even reno- 
vated is to compare with a thing requiring ing of that 
kind. Iam not aware that genuine linseed oil contains 
anything objectionable. It is the bad qualities ineorpo- 
rated by adulteration, from whatever cause, a 
complam of, and that render it impossible to | good 
week. And I very much doubt whether we shall witness 
any improvement in this direction as thi 


stand at pre- 
sent, we shall be liable to further 


ion may 


| be expected; and particularly in turpentine, is to be 


drawn from your co ndent’s letter: thus sat 

me that the superiority of English commercial goods 
transactions is a fiction, and that we abuse and stigmatize 
other nations merely to cover our delinquencies. 

Permit me to observe that Continental Governments 
are more severe upon adulterations of all kinds than we. 
In France a conviction for certain kinds of adulterations 
renders the delinquent liable to keep a rt in his window 
announcing the fact ; and the removal of it before the 
proper time entails heavy penalties. What shall we place 

nst this? Our Government emo this species 
of fraud rather than represses it : hence prevalence of 


it; and I am sure, if there . ee ae 
i diate attention from the Legislature, it is the 
terations in the oil, colour, and varnish trade; and if not 
dealt with, they promise to become in time one mass of 
and corruption. This oil question cannot be too 
extensively ventilated. The interest and well-being of 





thousands of honest tradesmen in the painting trade are 


bound up in it, and who would er be too glad to witness a 
mitigation of this intolerable evil. 
Naruanret Busury, 





THE THEATRES. 


The Haymarket. — The new extravaganza, 
“King Arthur, or the Days and Knights of the 
Round Table,” is written by Mr. W. Brough, 
and includes some pretty music, very well sung 
by Miss L. Keeley, and some very well-painted 
scenery by Mr. O’Connor and others, especially 
the “ Realm of Faéry Pleasaunce,” and so forth ; 
but it sadly lacks humour and poetry. We want 
a higher and more satisfying class of entertain- 
ment, to make head against the horrible word- 
torturings to double-shuffle accompaniments 
now unhappily prevalent. The Haymarket is 
the house to which we should look for it. 
“ Lord Dundreary”’ has returned, and, backed 
up by Mr. Buckstone as Asa Trenchard, pro- 
mises to be as popular as ever for some time to 
come. The piece has been remodelled to a con- 
siderable extent, offering sufficient inducement 
to those who have laughed before to go and 
laugh again. 

The Princess’ s.—Well done, Mr. F. Lloyd. The 
transformation scene for the pantomime here, 
“ Harlequin Little Tom Tucker,” isone of the most 
successful achievements of the season, # charming 
conception admirably carried out. In the first 
instance, a lake illumined by moonlight is seen, 
to all appearance covering the stage. The water 
is real, flows in freely at the back, and ripples 
gradually towards the front of the stage. Nautilus 
shells float from side to side, and fairies reclining 
in them (plural, naughtylasses) throw up jets 
of water with their shells. Then the moonlight 
fades, and glow-worms and fairy lamps at the 
edge of the lake find their sparkle reflected in 
its surface. Finally, the whole character of the 
scene changes. The water remains, but groves 
of tropical verdure spring up on all sides, flowers 
and silver bells glitter on every branch, and 
shells, with what seems to be a fringe of dia- 
monds drooping gradually forward, reveal the 
hiding-places of the fairies. These mount and 
mount till in the background towers a monu- 
ment of living figures, reflected like the rest in 
the lake below. A previous scene is also re- 
markably well painted. The pantomime is alto. 
gether a good one, and Mr. George Vining has 
commenced the season auspiciously. 

BE coin oven is stated that the Prince of 
es is erecting a private theatre at ing- 
ham, where plays are to be acted after Pere) 

The Bow-keepers at Drury-lane Theatre.—Sir,— 
It is time Mr. Falconer were informed of the 
opinion entertained out of doors of some of his 
box-keepers. They are little better than harpies. 
A female servant of mine took two youths to the 
upper boxes on Monday night, and having paid 
her money, was refused admittance by the box- 
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keeper until she gave him sixpence. In her 
flurry with her purse she also gave him a half- 
crown, which he refused to refund. To make 
the case worse, one of the lads was left in the 
lobby, and this respectable , to whom the 
public in that part of the house are entrusted, 
would not open the door for him without six- 
pence more. My servant went down to a 
policeman afterwards, but could get no redress. 
If the money be sent back to your office, with an 
apology, within a couple of days, the matter may 
drop, so far as I am concerned,—though I hope 
others will take warning and avoid the risk: if 
it be not, I will try what a summons to Bow- 
street will do towards exposing the system. 
A FarHer. 


Books Receibed. 








way of mortgage, on the security of land; or in- 
tending to purchase land with the view to subse- 
quent sale; or desiring to promote land culti- 
vation, by aiding improvements, &c., on the land, 
have been recently established for Australia and 
New Zealand, for some of the South African 
colonies, and also for India ; and as we have said, 
a land-credit company is now proposed for 
England. 

All of these companies have for their original 
model the Credit Foncier de France, the very 
great success of which has no doubt stimulated 
and induced the establishment of kindred insti- 
tutions. 

The Credit Foncier de France allege that, by 
means of their bonds, they have solved the long- 
vexed question of giving currency to land; that 
the facility of obtaining, on the security of land, 
a negotiable instrument bearing interest, and 
transferable from hand to hand, has given to 
land the advantages usually believed to be exclu- 





Another Blow for Life. By Grorcre Gopwin, 
F.R.S., assisted by Mr. J. Brown. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co., Waterloo-place. 1864. 


In simply notifying the publication of this book, 
we quote the Preface to show its scope :— 


* Lately, the of Great Britain have been so 
violently Vo deed by” death in the workroom, amongst 
satin and flowers, death in the mother’s arms, and death 
in the dank cellar ; death in nt-street, death in 
ps pea aon Sere scapes BS a all premature 

unnecessary, they can require many more 
violent impulses to lead . ow to take any steps that ma 


A + 





st 
Ww 
ci 
Some previous endeavours on the part of the writer, 
humble but most earnest, to make prow the frightful 
condition of parts of the ye sere and other large 
towns ; the way in which life is rtened, health depre- 
ciated, happiness prevented, how the manners are de- 
crime and sorrow increased,—to show the evils 
that lie hidden around us on every side, and in the sup- 
pression of which all classes are, even selfishly, concerned, 
met with wide and satisfactory recognition. 
These endeavours had the countenance, if the observa- 


- tion may be permitted, of the good and illustrious Prince 
' whom the nation does not cease to deplore; and her 
3 Majesty the Queen was 


leased ‘very graciously to 
e little volumes setting forth 
ouses 


accept,’ in special terms, 
some of the results of many examinations of the 


- and resorts of the toiling population, made with a view to 
| that suppression. 


The evils pointed out, the dangers deplored, unhappily 


| still remain,—modified to some extent, it may be, by the 


efforts of a ually advancing public opinion, the result 
knowledge; and ae impelled and encou- 
raged once more to place before the public a body of 
observations bearing on the subject, with a statement of 
some definite requirements attainable without difficulty 
by governing powers, and some hints that may, it is 
hoped, be useful to those moving in a much higher sphere 
than the miserable dwellers in the fever-tainted dens of 
Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, and Spitalfields. 

Ten years ago I pointed attention to the miserable 

condition of these districts, and said, ‘ From dirt comes 
eath.’ The warning, however, failed to produce any 
appreciable effect, or the country might have been spared 
ly recitals which, day after day, have recently 

filled the public journals. 

All are willing to admit that evil is done by want of 
head as well as by want of heart ; but few, even where the 
will is and dis 
far their own he 
themselves aid in changing a state of things they know to 
be evil, and deplore. fe will be a reward if any such be 
brought to thought and so led to action by the statements 
in this little book.” 


Many of the particulars given have ap-jhis story; which calls up Mr. Drumfich, an | negligence against the builder. 


peared in these pages, but the whole is re- 
, verified to the present moment, and 


for the most part rewritten. 


be necessary to prevent the repetition of such horrors,— | ©0? 
to the involuntary suicide and unintentional murder | rities charged on land generally, and especially | French Guiana, and at Key West, near Florida, 
no day and hourly committed in the very centres of 4 


ition kindly, stop to inquire how | 
fails,—to what extent they might | 


sively possessed by moveable and personal pro- 
|perty. Money, it is contended, is no longer 
| locked up in investment on land, inasmuch as a 
| mortgage effected by a landowner with a land- 
| credit company, coupled with an issue by the 
|company of land-bonds readily turned into 
|money, ensure that “play” of capital which 
financiers hold to be essential to its profitable 
|employment. These allegations lead to the con- 
| sideration of the important economic questions 
connected with land-bonds and negotiable secu- 


| with the bonds or debentures of land-credit com- 
| panies. These questions are considered by the 
, author of the pamphlet under notice. The subject 
| is an important one, and well merits the public 
| attention, 
| 
VARIORUM. 

| “The Art-Union of London Almanac, 1864.” 
444, West Strand, W.C. This is one of the 
best, and it is the least, of all the almanacs. Its 
dimensions are 34 inches by 2} inches, so that 
it is suitable either for the waistcoat pocket, or 





the lady’s pocket; and manya pocket of both sorts | 
Among the miscellaneous 


usually contains it. 
information which it gives, are the meetings of 
scientific and other societies, and all the red- 
letter or other notable days throughout the year. 
“* Chambers’s Journal of Popular Literature, 
Science, and Art:” Fourth Series: extra new 
year’s double number. William and Robert 
Chambers, Paternoster-row, and Edinburgh. 
This “new year’s” number is the Scottish equi- 
valent for the English Christmas numbers of 
periodicals, for Christmas Day is not much 
held as a holiday in Scotland, New-year’s Day, 
as in France, being the great day there. The 
number of “ Chambers’s Journal” under notice 
is titled, “ In the Box.” It comprises aseries of 
capital stories, strung together by the members 
of a jury, by way of convincing an obstreperous 
unit of the twelve. First the case under con- 
| sideration is stated; then we have what Mr. 
| Sunnyside, the photographer, thought of it, and 





| intelligent foreign gentleman ; but Mr. Crasket is 
not yet convinced, and Mr. Richards is induced to 


Limestone Mixers’ Straixe. — 500 limestone 
quarrymen have been on strike for several weeks 
through the district of South Staffordshire and 
East Worcestershire for an advance in their 
wages, but have resumed work, the masters 
having made a full concession to their demands. 
This is the second advance of 6d. per day which 
has been made since the present general spur in 
the trades of the district. Their present wages 
are 4s. per day. The limestone loaders have also 
got an advance, and are now in receipt of 5s. 6d. 
per day. 

ARCHITECTURAL SociETY oF ARCHDEACONRY OF 
Norruamrptoy. — The annual meeting of the 
members of this society was held at the society’s 
room, Gold-street, Northampton. The chair was 
occupied by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton. 
The meeting having been opened, the secretary, 
the Rev. N. F. Lightfoot, read the annual report, 
which was unanimously adopted. The statement 
of accounts was read by the Rev. D. Morton, and 
showed that last year there was a balance in 
hand of 291. 14s. 6d. There had been received 
1371. 10s., making a total of 1671. 4s.6d. The 
expenditure had been 135/. 13s. 8d., leaving a 
balance of 311. 10s. 10d. The Rev. N. F. Light- 
| foot was appointed secretary, in the place of the 
late Rev. T. James. 


TeLecraPpnic.—An offer has been made to 





|; connect the whole of the West India Islands by 
| telegraph with the mainland at Cayenne, in 


if a guarantee of 6 per cent. on the outlay can 
_ be obtained. The cost is estimated at 300,0001. 
| ——Some interesting experiments with printing 
| inks have just been taking place at the printing- 
| office of Miss Faithfull, printer to her Majesty, 
| the object being to test the utility of ordinary 

printing by telegraph. An Italian gentleman 
‘has invented a process of printing by telegraph, 
which is said to take less than half the present 
time of transmitting a message. The Lord’s 
Prayer, composed and printed at Miss Faithfull’s 
office, and forwarded to Liverpool, is stated to 
have taken two and a half minutes only. 


LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE.—The case of 
Byrne v. Boadle, in the Court of Exchequer, 
involved a question of negligence. The defend- 
ant had used and occupied the entire warehouse 
and premises from which a barrel of flour was 
being lowered. The plaintiff was passing along 
a public road by the warehouse, when the barrel 
fell from the warehouse upon and injured the 
plaintiff. The Court held that this was primdé 
facie evidence of negligence by the defendant, or 
those for whose acts he was responsible. The 
plaintiff was not to be obliged to go about and 
inquire the cause of such an accident—who were 
in the warehouse above him, and their business 
there ; how it was done, and such like: it was 
similar to that of a man who had to go through 
‘a public passage where a building was being 
'erected, and an injury was caused to him by 
some of the materials falling on him whilst 
passing. This would be primé facie evidence of 
It having been 
shown in this case that the defendant had the 


| entire possession and exclusive use of this ware- 


The volume has | tell his story, which Mr. Watkins caps; and the | house, it would be presumed that the accident 


forty-one illustrations, is beautifully printed by | Messrs. Rooster, they tell their Aunt Sarah’s | arose from his want of care, unless he gave some 
Messrs. Cox & Wyman, and bound by Messrs. | story, which at last satisfies Mr. Crasket, and | explanation of the cause by which it was pro- 


Bone & Son. 





the twelve are agreed, and all goes merry as 
| marriage bells. Various improvements are con- 


| duced. 
| Discovery iv CULLEN CuvurcH, BANFrsHIRE.— 


On some Legal and Economic Questions connected | templated for this new series of the oldest of) pi, g the repair of this church lately, it was 


with Land-credit and Mortgage Companies. 

By A. G. Henriques, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

London: E. Wilson. 1863. 
LAND-CREDIT and mortgage companies are well 
known and esteemed in Germany and France, 
and one has even been established in Canada, of 
which Mr. Henriques does not seem to be aware ; 
nor that one is about to be established on the 
Canadian model in this country ; but the British 
public as yet have little or no knowledge of the 
subject, although such companies bear a some- 
what similar relationship to the land with that 
which respectable building societies bear to 
house property, only in general on an extensive 
Thus the Credit Foncier de France, 
which commenced with a nominal capital of 
2,400,0001. sterling, has, at the present time, 


| effected loans by way of mortgages with land- 
' owners to the extent of no less than 19,000,000I. 
sterling. Its bonds are not locked up in a use- 


less way, but constitute a sort of circulating 


' medium much esteemed and trusted in by all 
classes and descriptions of investors, and com- 


a premium in the money market. 
Public joint-stock companies seeking to employ 


their capital and funds, in making advances, by 


| our cheap journals. 








| Miscellanea, 

‘tition 

| Tae Drivxine-Fountain Movement.—Mr. C. 
P. Melly has offered to erect twelve additional 

| founts in districts of Liverpool where they are 

|greatly needed. Mr. Melly has submitted his 

| proposition to the water committee. 

| THe New Street rm Sovrnwarx. — Mr. 


throughout its whole length, on this (Friday) 
morning, including the subway now finished. 

LECTURE ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A KNow- 
LEDGE oF ScieNcE aND Art.— At Macclesfield 
Town-hall, in connexion with the Macclesfield 
| Useful Knowledge Society, Mr. Buckmaster, of 
‘the Department of Science and Art, South Ken- 
'sington Museum, recently delivered a lecture 
upon this subject, with a statement of the con- 
ditions upon which aid is afforded by the Depart- 
ment to classes in connexion with Mechanics’ 
| Institutions, The mayor occupied the chair. 





Thwaites and the Metropolitan Board of Works | 
are to open the new street in Southwark, | 


found necessary to unroof the eastern aisle ; and 
light being thrown in at the back of the Chan- 
| cellor’s monument, a piece of carving was dis- 
covered built into the wall, and which proved to 
be a cell or repository for the Sacramental 
| elements, built of Covesea freestone, and about 


| 6 feet 10 inches high, by 3 feet in width. In the 
|lower division is a cubical cell, 16 inches by 
|14 inches. Around it are marks, or holes for 
i“bats” for hinges. Around the outer edge of 
| the cell is a neatly carved moulding, with a vine 
| border, terminating in an arch. Above is the 
representation of two angels supporting an 
Evpositorium, or monstrance, surmounted with a 
tablet, on which is carved, in bas-relief letters, a 
Latin inscription, which may be translated, “ My 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
deed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood shall live for ever.” The whole is inclosed 
within a Gothic moulding. On the cornice over 
the frieze are the marks of two holes; and, as 
there are two holes below at a corresponding 
distance from each other, it is presumed they 
had been used for fixing a veil to cover the 
carving. The Banffshire Jowrnal gives a litho- 
graph of the repository. 
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Tur Groverster Puatit Parx.—The com- 
mittee of the Gloucester Tem: ce Bociety 
having offered to erect a ing-fountain in 
the park, on condition that the Board of Health 

rovide a supply of water and keep the fountain 
a sepein, es offer has been accepted. The 
fountain is composed of cast-iron. e design 
is rather Alhambresque than Gothic. The cost 
will be about 401. The site will probably be at 
the end of the broad walk towards California. 

Tuer CastLE Hart, Taunron.—The hall of the 
old Taunton Castle, which has been unoccupied 
and useless for a considerable period, is a place 
of much interest. Mr. R. Mattock, the lord of 
the manor, has just had some alteration effected 
in the building with view to its being in future 
used as a room for public purposes, concerts, 
balls, public meetings, &c. These alterations 
have been intrusted to Mr. E. Jeboult, who, ac- 
cording to the local Courier, has prepared an his- 
torical sketch of the building. The lighting of 
the room has been intrusted to Mr. Tradell. 

New Great Seat Patent Orrick AND LIBRARY. 
‘The Commissioners of Patents having so long 
neglected to provide accommodation either for 
their own officers or the public, although it is 
&tated that they have over 250,0001. of surplus 
fees in hand, and that this amount is rapidly 


‘Sraevr Rattwars.—The ent of the 
city railroads in Philadelphia are about to intro- 
duce steam upon their various street lines. The 
value of human life must surely be at a discount 
amongst the staid old-fashioned people of the 
* Quaker City.” 

Sane at Sruptey Castiz.—The Castle of 
Studley and estate, in Warwickshire, comprising 
the castellated mansion and nearly 2,700 a 
of land, manorial rights and privileges, an 
advowson of the von of Moreton Baggott, in 
the county of Warwick, have been sold at Garra- 
way’s, for the sum of 145,0001., Mr. Walker, of 
Birmingham, being the purchaser. 

St. Groncr’s (HaNover-squane) Improve- 
mENT.—A numerously-attended meeting of the 

incipal inhabitants and others of property in 
Sew Bond-street and Oxford-street, likely to be 
affected by the projected arcade, was held at the 

y's offices, on the 22nd ult., at which the 
architect and others gave explanations of the 
objects and intentions of the company. It was 
the unanimons feeling of the meeting that the 
contemplated improvement was a most desirable 
one; and that in the event of preliminary con- 
tracts being made with the several owners of the 
required, before the second reading of 





increasing each year, an influential joint-stock 

company, with limited liability, has been pro- | 
jected, for providing the requisite buildings. Mr. | 
Thomas Webster, F.R.S.,the patent-law barrister, | 
is amongst the principal promoters. The neces- 
sary Parliamentary notices for enabling the site | 
to be acquired have been given. The Inventors’ | 
Institute have resolved that it is desirable that | 
steps should be taken for providing a patent- 

office, conference and arbitration rooms, reading- 

rooms, library, and all requisite appurtenances, 

and that a joint-stock company, with limited | 
liability, is the best means of carrying out the 
object. 

Tue Mippre Lever.—The leakage which ap- 
feared a short time since in the great dam, 
constructed so laboriously in the summer of 
1862, across the Middle Level outfall drain, has 
been made good, at any rate for the present. 
Some doubts are entertained as to whether the 
syphons erected to discharge the waters accu- 
maulating in the drain could really be relied on 
to meet any extraordinary exigency, such as the 
sudden melting of a great quantity of snow, or 
a protracted period of rainy weather; and it is 


tated that the necessity of erecting a newslnuice have been hired at Margate for a workmen’s | the rector of St. Luke's, to press 


the Bill intended to be applied for in Parliament, 
the company need not apprehend any opposition 
on their part, but that they would give it all | 
the assistance in their power. 


AccrbENts To Property aNp Prrson.— The 
roof and a great part of the side walls of the 


Ery Surverorsure.— From the ‘threé can 
didates who attended the Board on being written 
to, Mr. 8. Mather, of Epsom, was elected. 


Tux Great Fine in tHe Crry.~In the news. 
ag per aon magenta i 

t for a revolving iron shutter, protecting a 
large window belonging to Messrs. Morley, 
the corner of Gresham and Wood streets, the 
ravages of the fire must have extended tc Mesers. 
Morley’s premises as well. We are asked to 
state, and we think it but fair to do so, that the 
iron revolving-shutter which arrested the fire 
was manufactured in 1840 by Messrs. Bunnett & 
Co., of London and Glasgow, the patentees. 


Sir Peter Fairbairn, knt., has been started at a 
public meeting convened by the mayor, at the 
request of 1,136 memorialists, who propose to 
erect a statue of their late mayor in oo 
A movement in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
for the erection of a monument to the late Sir 
Tatton Sykes, of Sledmere, is making progress. 
——A tablet to the memory of the late Messrs. 
Pearce, and W. H. Baldwin, of Stourport, has 


i 


| been erected on the Wesleyan chapel there, at 


the cost of varions workmen the 
deceased brothers. The monument is executed 
in Caen stone, and is of the Geometric period of 
Gothic architecture. The total 
monument is abont 9 feet. It was designed and 
executed by Mr. P. Horsman, of Wolverhampton, 
sculptor. 

Mars oF THE METROPOLIS SHOWING Proposep 











new Primitive Methodist chapel, Smith-street, | 
Rochdale, has fallen in. The damage done is | 
about 1501. At the Albert Memorial College, | 
in course of erection at Framlingham, three men | 
were engaged in placing a large flagstone, | 
weighing about a ton, in the upper corridor of | 
the building. The stone had been hoisted to | 
the scaffold, and while moving it on a trolley | 
across the passage, one of the bearers broke in| 
two, and tipped over the stone, which carried 
with it three of the six men engaged at the | 
work to the first-floor corridor, smashing through | 
that, and falling to the ground-floor, a distance 
in all of about 25 feet. The men were severely | 





injured, and one has since died. The coroner’s | hoped, 
jury have returned a verdict of Accidental Death, 


| 
adding, that no blame seemed attachable to 
any one. 

Tue Workmen’s Crus Movement.—Premises | 





Raitwars.—Mr. James Wyld and Mr. E. Stan- 
ford have each published a map of the metro- 
polis, showing upon it the proposed mwa 
new roads, and other improvements, as pong 
last session. It is butright to state that - 
ford’s is the most complete, giving also the 
names of the engineers and architetts engaged, 
length, &c., and probably costs a little more. 
is searcely too much to say, that every 
bitant of London and its suburbs should look at 
one of these maps, and consider in what way his 
individual interest and the general interest will 
be affected by the schemes now awaiting Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons will, it is 
order a report upon the whole, by com- 
petent men, before proceeding to deal with the 
various projects singly. 

ProrosaL To Burip Scroors 1x St. Lone’ 
Cuurcnyarp.—A deputation has waited upon 
upon his consi- 


Fe 


may possibly come on for discussion. The cost club-house. At Tipton, in Staffordshire, a meet- | deration the desirability of steps being taken to 
of erecting such a work would be about 30,0001. ing has been held for the formation of a club obtain a new site in the churchyard for the 


With reference to the case of Coe v. Wise, an 


and institute for that district. Sir Horace Paul, | 


schools now standing in Golden-lane, the build- 


action brought on behalf of the sufferers by the bart., was in the chair. Various donations of | ing for which has been declared by the medical 


flood of 1862, to test the liability of the Commis- 
sion to make compensation for injuries then 
sustained through the alleged negligence of its 
officials, should the liability of the Commission 
to make compensation be finally affirmed, it will | 
have to pay a sum of from 70,0001. to 80,0001. to | 
the sufferers from the flood. 


THe Government Buttpines at DuneEptin, 
Oraco, New Zeatanp.—A report by Mr. Millar, 
the city engineer of Dunedin, on a site for these 
buildings, together with a map of the site and 
plans of the buildings, have been forwarded to 
as from New Zealand. In the report the en- 
gineer says: — “The site which I have the 
honour to propose and recommend as in my 
opinion the best which the city affords, is that 
portion of Bell-hill (as shown in provincial 
engineer's reclamation map as a level plateau, 
Standing at an elevation of 45 feet above the 
water of the harbour, and containing five acres) 
at present appropriated to the erection of Dr. 
‘Burns’s church. is site is the most command. 
ing one which the business centre of the cit 
presents, and is worthy of an edifice upon which 
the best architectural talent of the Southern 
Hemisphere may desire to be employed. The 
site may compete in every most favour- 
ably with those adopted either in Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide, or Hobart Town. Indeed, it 
would 4 difficult to conceive a finer architee- 
cat a ee a highly- 
educated wsthetical mind upon Ad denne 
terraced ‘ lis’ of the city,—the Calton- 
hill of Dunedin.” Lest it might not be available, 
however, he proceeds to describe the next best 
site, namely a portion of Bell-hill. “The merits 
of this site,” according to the report, “are 
similar to those of the last, but in a somewhat 
modified degree. It has the advantage of close 
contiguity to the business centres of the city, 
including the courts of law, &c., and yet is far 
enough removed out of the noisy thoroughfares 


51., 101., 501., and 1002. were presented. At Hull, | 
a crowded meeting of working men has beea | 
held for the like purpose. The mayor, a large 
employer of labour, presided. Subscriptions, 
amounting to 601., were announced. The oe 
for establishing a club and institute in York is 
about to be realized : premises have already been 
taken. The success of the Birmingham club, in 
Newhall-street, has given rise to a similar pro- 
ject for Birmingham-heath and Smethwick, where 
it is proposed to erect a club-house by help of a 
limited company, with a capital of 500l., in 11. 
shares, with calls easy for working men to pay ; 
all the managers and shareholders to be working 
men. 


Tue Great Suip.~-The misfortunes of this 
hitherto unlucky ship seem never to end, and 
the last and not the least calamity appears to 
have just befallen her. The officers of the 
sheriff are on board, and the costs of the lawyers 
are to be added to the already enormous losses. 
The last passage in the history of this vessel 
states, that Mr. Justice Mellor ordered that the 
stores should be sold on shore, and the furniture 
and other articles which could not be removed 
without damage to the ship to be sold on board, 
and the public to have access to the ship. It 
thus seems that the monster vessel is to be dis- 
manitied, a circumstance which most persons 
will regret ; but more is likely to come ; and it is 
not improbable that if ements are not 

ily made, the sale of the hull will be the 
next event. Should this become necessary, it is 
hoped that the vessel will not be sold to 
foreigners; for a ship which can with extra- 
ordinary rapidity convey 6,000 persons at once 
to any seashore in Europe or America, and which 
might be employed in the conveyance of im- 
mense quantities of stores, should be added to 
the strength of the British navy; for into the 
possession of whatever country this vessel may 
come, it will with good management become 








to insure comparative quietude.” 





a power of the State, 


officer to be totally unfit for the purpose to which 
it is put. The rector said that neither he nor 
the bishop could grant churchyard for 
the tay, although the bishop grant a 
faculty for removing bones. He would not urge 
the present site again, although must re- 
member that, “bad as the air of 

was, the children slept in it, and it was their 
native air.” The deputation said all t wanted 
was the rector’s tre to a to the 
bishop ; but the rector said he must consider 
what was the law on the subject. 


CaRPENTERS IN Panis.—A writer in the Morn- 
ing Post, who is examining French workshops, 
says :—The manner in which Paris carpenters 
are paid is very trying and very disadvantageous 
to them. en 
pay once a month—that is to say, on first 
Saturday after the expiration of amonth. Seme 
masters reserve to themselves the right of hold- 
ing a drawback from the workman’s salary. In 
the great workshops a certain sum of the work- 
oa is ae back. When the 
month finishes on a , the intervening 
between it and the fo A Ae at ate re. 
served for the settlement of the following month, 
and on this plan are reserved from month 
Sosa on the end of the year. In short, 

working carpenter is compelled to credit 
for his labour, even when this is : ohn 
ee ee eae y his rent in 
advance. payment of a carpenter's 
day’s work is two-fifths more than that of a Paris 
carpenter. The Paris workmar’s board and 
lodging are at least as dear as these necessities 
are in London. The Paris workman is, more- 
over, compelled to provide himself 
quantity of —* tools. The 
man looks at London brethren 
The charpentiers cry aloud that their work 
diminishing, and that their numbers are 
increasing. In building operations iron 
everywhere replacing wood, 
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